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The Dublin Review 


APRIL, 1927 No. 361 


Art. 1.—ITHE LATIN BIBLE 
(Continued) 


HE earliest reviser of the text of the Vulgate was 
probably Cassiodorus Senator, already mentioned. A 
scion of a great Roman family, he became in early life the 
Prime Minister of the Gothic King of Italy, Theodoric the 
Great. It was difficult, obviously, for a fervent Catholic 
to be Chancellor to the Arian monarch at Ravenna. 
Cassiodorus was perhaps fifty-five years of age (or there- 
abouts) when about the year 540 he determined to leave 
the world. He retired to Vivarium (“ Fishpond Y now 
Squillace, near Taranto, between the heel and toe of Italy, 
and founded a monastery for monks, with caves for hermits, 
near the sea, all complete with a towered church, a fishpond, 
self-filling lamps (which he describes), and a wonderful 
library of ecclesiastical and classical books, of which he has 
told us the details in his Imstitutio divinarum litterarum. 
There he published his collection of all the official docu- 
ments of his public life—an invaluable work which he 
called Varie Cassiodori Senatoris jam feliciter conuersi: 
“The miscellaneous papers of Cassiodorus Senator, now 
happily a monk.” He also compiled there his tripartite 
history and his commentaries on the Psalms and the 
Epistles, with books on music and on the soul, finishing up 
with a work on correct spelling, from the best authorities— 
“his beloved orthographers,” he calls them—written at the 
age, he boasts, of ninety-three. 
But his most important work was the assembling of all 
the best commentaries on every book of Holy Scripture by 
Vol. 180 1614 M 
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the greatest Fathers, if possible, and therewith the best 
Latin text of the whole Bible. He provided a Greek Bible 
also, in Bookcase No. 6—a copy of the Old Latin Bible in 
a very large volume of 53 gatherings of six; this went to 
Jarrow, as had been said—a smaller Vulgate arranged in 
St. Jerome’s own order, and, above all, a Vulgate text of 
the whole Bible (including the deutero-canonical books) in 
nine volumes. This is probably the text copied at Jarrow 
in the Codex Amiatinus. Cassiodorus tells us that he 
corrected the text while his friends read aloud—ut senex 
potui, amicis ante me legentibus. He gives elaborate 
directions for punctuation, for which his shorthand writers 
had rules. Bad grammar is to be left, as it is often inten- 
tional and has mysteries; spelling is to be unified. 

We know much more about the next revision. Charle- 
magne loved systematizing and reforming; he insisted on 
unity in plain-chant, in liturgy, in ceremonies, and on 
unity of religious observance for monks; he procured from 
Montecassino a copy of the autograph rule of St. Benedict, 
and invited all monasteries to send scribes to collate it at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Just in the same way, he was anxious 
for a revised text of Holy Scripture. In 781 he met 
Alcuin in Italy. Alcuin, the greatest teacher of his day, 
was born in Northumbria, and studied in the celebrated 
school of York, of which he became head about 767. 
Charles invited him to France, and he became chief of the 
Palatine School at the court (chiefly at Aix-la-Chapelle) and 
later Abbot of St. Martin’s at Tours. He wrote much; 
but his revision of the whole Bible at Charlemagne’s request 
is his most remarkable work. 

It has come down to us in a surprisingly large number 
of splendid Bibles, all written within the ninth century. 
Alcuin’s revision may be dated roughly about the year 800 
—that pregnant date when on Christmas Day Pope Leo II 
crowned Charles first Caesar of the Holy Roman Empire. 
These Bibles, and a great number of New Testaments and 
Gospel books, are written in the new script, known as the 
“Carolingian minuscule,” which was already used at Tours 
and at Corbie some twenty years and more before the 
year 800. It is tidy and running; much easier to write 
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than uncials, and very easy to read, unlike the crabbed 
Merovingian writing which preceded it in Gaul. It 
superseded all but the Beneventan in Southern Italy, and 
the difficult Visigothic of Spain, even the widely spread 
long-Irish hand used in Ireland, England, and in the 
Continental centres of insular origin. Doubtless the 
authority of Charlemagne had more to do with the 
popularity of the Carolingian minuscule even than its 


convenience and legibility. 

There are a great number of other Biblical MSS. of this 
date. The ninth century was, in fact, the great century 
of Continental MSS., whereas the fine series of Irish and 
English MSS. had ceased, owing to the incursions of the 
Danes, through which England almost lost the civilization 


* Probably the best text of Alcuin’s revision is a thick and heavy 
Bible at Ziirich. The scribe was first-rate; he could write capitals, 
uncials and semi-uncials with the same regularity as his minuscules. 
Better known, but scarcely so good a text, is the Vallicellian Bible, in 
the former library of the Oratorians at Rome. It has very interesting 
readings, and is written in three columns, like fourth-century manuscripts. 
More ornamented is the first of two great Alcuinian Bibles at Bamberg. 
A superb example, with fine illuminations, but late in the century and 
impure in text, belongs to the monks of S. Paolo fuori le Mura. A very 
magnificent copy, known as the Codex Carolinus or Bible of Grandval, 
once belonged to Mofitiers-Grandval, in the Jura Mountains. At the 
Reformation the canons were driven out and took refuge at Délémont. 
At the French Revolution their ancient Bible was lost; some old ladies 
found it in a garret in their house and sold it to the Mayor of Délémont 
for 24 batz=3s., when peace was restored to the Church. The curé 
bought it from the mayor for 240 francs, besides 48 francs to the mayor’s 
housekeeper. Charles X offered 60,000 francs for it, but his ministers 
refused to pay, so about 1830 the British Museum bought it for 18,000 
francs, and one may see it there any day in a show-case. 

Another Tours Bible is at Cologne; another at Monza. Another, at 
Paris, was given by Rorigo, Count of Maine, son-in-law of Charlemagne, 
to the Abbey of Glanfeuil. No. 1 of the Bibliotheque Nationale, a 
much adorned Bible, was written for Charles the Bald about 845-52. 
ee 2 is called the second Bible of Charles the Bald. Another is at 

ngers. 

Of Gospel books there are a great number, but one must mention the 
Gospels written by a famous scribe of Tours, Adalbald, and especially 
the great series of Gospels written in gold on purple in uncials. Mr. Irwin 
of Oswego has the Hamilton Gospels, the earliest of these sumptuous 
productions. 

Very early, possibly before 803, is the MS. of Ada—no one knows who 
she was—at Tréves. Other golden Gospels of Alcuin are at the Paris 
Arsenal, the British Museum (Harl. 2788), Abbeville, Paris (St. Thédard), 
the Vatican (Pal. 50), two more at Paris. Note also the Gospels of 
St. Emmeran, 870, at Munich; the Gospels of St. Martin of Tours, on 
which the Kings of France took their oath; lastly, the Coronation Gospels 
of Charlemagne at Vienna, on which the Emperors from early times have 
sworn, This book is traditionally said to have been buried with 
Charlemagne and found in his tomb. 
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she had formerly carried to the Continent, in spite of the 
partial restoration under King Alfred. 

What was this text of Alcuin which the Imperial influ- 
ence propagated everywhere? It is the Anglo-Irish text 
brought by Alcuin from York. In the New Testament 
we may say that its character is one part of Northumbrian 
to two parts of Irish, while in the Old Testament (at least 
in the Pentateuch) it —_ to be wholly Irish. In 
England the influence of the Irish text had, in the half- 
century after Bede’s death, largely superseded the Canter- 
bury text and the Northumbrian-Cassiodorian text. 

From this time forward all manuscripts of the Bible are 
more or less Alcuinized. It is unfortunate, for I have 
already said that the Irish text was by no means a faithful 
representative of St. Jerome. Alcuin himself smoothed 
and improved, so that he arrived at a good, clear, and fairly 
grammatical text for church use. 

The Codex Amiatinus is the only complete Vulgate 
Bible earlier than the great Alcuinian series. Hence, 
though we possess a few New Testaments and a good 
many Gospels before Alcuin’s time, we have very few pre- 
Alcuinian authorities for the Old Testament.* 

A disciple and friend of Alcuin was a Spaniard, Theodulf, 
who became Bishop of Orleans. He is said to have com- 
posed the Palm Sunday hymn Gloria, laus et honor when 
in prison. He has left us an interesting revision of the 
Bible in four complete Bibles, all written in the same (or 
practically the same) handwriting, a very neat Carolingian 
minuscule. Theodulf was a real textual critic, and makes 
an enormous number of corrections and supplies a consider- 
able number of alternative readings in the margin. f These 
Bibles had some occasional influence on later MSS. 


* It seems that most of the Codex Toletanus is eighth century, but 
part later (in an imitative hand). For the Pentateuch the oldest 
(seventh century) is the Ashburnham Pentateuch, full of illustrations 
apparently copied from an earlier MS. which had an Old Latin text. 
Its text is Cassiodorian in origin. This famous book was stolen from 
Paris by Libri, but bought back after the sale of Lord Ashburnham’s 
Library. An eighth-century Octateuch in the Ottoboni collection at the 
Vatican may be from Bobbio. The (incomplete) Amiens Bible was written 
by Maurdramnus, Abbot of Corbie, at the end of the eighth century. A 
sixth-century codex of Kings is one of the chief treasures of Verona. 

t Theodulf started with a Visigothic text, akin to the first Bible of 
Alcala (comp'). His Prefaces and lists of chapters correspond with the 
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But four Bibles written by or for one bishop can hardly 
be called an “ edition,” or even a family. Alcuin’s revision 
is, however, quite definitely an edition, and the only one 
after the disappearance of the regular book trade in the 
fifth century, until in the active thirteenth century Bibles 
were wanted in large numbers in the huge University of 
Paris; then the booksellers seem to have multiplied copies 
all of practically the same text. This thirteenth-century 
text was not a learned revision, but a commercial venture. 
It was largely Alcuinian, of course, with many readings 
which may be called French, and many which agree with 
the later Spanish MSS. It was a bad text. | 

But a special interest attaches to this edition. Until 

this period the number of different chapter divisions was 
legion in Latin Bibles; these were accompanied by sum- 
maries written at the beginning of each book. For Genesis 
no less than ten different sets of summaries will be found 
in Dom Quentin’s edition. This variety was fraught with 
great inconveniences. But with the Paris text the division 
into chapters, with which we are all familiar, became 
almost universal. This division is (fortunately) used by 
all the great Scholastic divines of Oxford and Paris in the 
thirteenth century. But it was older, having been made 
at Paris by no less a personage than Stephen Langton, 
afterwards Cardinal and Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
whom we therefore owe not only our English liberties, but 
the power of referring with ease to the parts of Holy 
Scripture. 
_ An interesting attempt at correcting the text was made 
in the twelfth century by one of the founders of the 
Cistercian order, St. Stephen Harding. His Bible is now 
at Dijon. 

The leaders of the Scholastics were the Franciscans and 
Dominicans. They made some attempts at revision. The 
most interesting of these is contained in the proposals by 
the great Oxford Franciscan, Roger Bacon, a full account 





Spanish Bibles. but he has assimilated his text to that of Alcuin. In 
one of his Bibles (from St. Hubert, in the British Museum) he has a 
Northumbrian text of the Gospels, but the corrections make it very close 
to the other Theodulphian Bibles. 
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of which will be found in Cardinal Gasquet’s last volume 
of essays. The Paris Dominicans of St. Jacques made 
marginal notes in their copies of various readings. These 
interesting Bibles are known as Paris Correctoria. But no 
new edition was made. 

The early printed editions begin with that of Guten- 
berg, about 1452 (undated), at Mainz. It was printed 
on parchment, and its beautiful black letter makes it 
like a manuscript. A large number of editions followed, 
nearly every year—Mainz, Nuremberg, Bale, Rome; the 
Venice Bibles begin in 1475; the Bale series of John of 
Amerbach in 1479; those of the great Froben about 1491. 

Nearly all these editions follow each other in reproducing 
a text just like the thirteenth-century Paris text; only a 
few Italian ones give a late Italian text. Little critical 
work was done Hill the Bibles of the Dominican, Albert de 
Castello, printed at Lyons 1511-33, and the famous 
Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes, which began 
to appear in 1 S14. 

The Protestant Osiander issued a Bible which he claimed 
to have corrected from the Hebrew in 1 522; in fact, he has 
some such corrections, and some marginal notes from the 
Hebrew; but the text is the Paris one, and he consulted 


no MSS. 

The great man to begin a critical edition was Robert 
Estienne—“ Stephanus,” the editor of the textus receptus 
of the Greek New Testament. His editions of the Vulgate 
appeared between 1528 and 1557. He used some good 
MSS. from the Abbeys of St. Germain and St. Denys, and 
in the later editions he marked variants in the margin, 
and he used the Hebrew as a norm to judge the readings. 
He unfortunately became a Protestant, and the Sorbonne 
as well as the Spanish Inquisition forbade many of his 
annotations, but never his text. The division of the Bible 
into verses, which he made in the intervals of a journey on 
horseback from Lyons to Paris, is still universal. 

In 1546 the Council of Trent issued its decree that 
“this ancient and common edition,” “hec uetus et uulgata 
editio,” is to be considered authentica—authoritative or 
authorized—in public lectures, disputations, sermons and 
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expositions, and that no one shall dare or presume to reject 
it on any pretext. It was further decreed that it was to 
be printed quam emendatissime. 

At the wish of the theological faculty of Louvain, John 
Henten (Hentenius) prepared a new edition which, when 
issued after his death, with some corrections by Lucas 
Brugensis, was called the Louvain Bible. The first edition 
was 1547; Henten closely followed Robert Estienne, 
though rejecting his “heretical” notes and additions. 

At last, in 1566, the Holy See took up the work. 
St. Pius V appointed a Commission of six Cardinals and 
twelve Consultors. Considerable work was done for this 
Commission. The Benedictines of Florence collated twelve 
MSS., including those of Monte Cassino. But the prin- 
cipal authority was the Codex Amiatinus, together with the 
ancient Ottoboni Octateuch (possibly an Itale -Irish copy of 
a Cassiodorian codex), the Alcuinian Bibles of St. Paul’s 
without the Walls and the Vallicella, an Italian text from 
the Pantheon (now in the Vatican), and collations of 
Spanish MSS., especially the Codex Toletanus. The 
Commission sat under Cardinal Caraffa, and the readings it 
recommended were written in the margin of a Plantin Bible 
of 1583. On the whole, these corrections from such good 
MSS. would have produced an edition far in advance of 
the Stephanus and Louvain Bibles. 

The strange story of what followed has been admirably 
told by Dom H. Quentin, whose account I follow. 

The Commission had to reckon with the Pope, the 
masterful Franciscan Sixtus V, of whom Queen Elizabeth 
said he was the only man in Europe fit for her to marry. 
His position luckily spared him so awful a fate. He went 
in for textual criticism, for he produced an edition in six 
volumes of St. Ambrose, the last volume being published 
after he had ascended the chair of St. Peter. He was so 
pleased with it that in 1587 he set at the head of this sixth 
volume a solemn injunction—Sixtus V ad perpetuam rei 
memortam—addressed to all Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Regular Prelates and Inquisitors to see that no 
other edition of St. Ambrose is ever quoted. Unfor- 
tunately it was a frightfully bad edition! He was much 
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annoyed at the delays of the Commission, and decided to 
correct the Vulgate himself with the help of the grace 
promised to the successor of St. Peter—so he phrases it 
in grandiloquent language. Consequently he went through 
the patient labours of the Commission with arbitrary haste, 
and he had the result printed with even more celerity. 
He died on August 27, 1590, when a few copies had 
already been printed off and sold or given away. 

Within a week after his death the sale of this Papal Bible was 
suspended by the Cardinals and the Pope’s Bull was stopped, 
not because the Pope had rejected the Commission’s 
suggestions, but because he had made arbitrary corrections 
of his own. Cardinal Caraffa had told him he had not the 
power to do this; the fiery old Pope had threatened him 
with the Inquisition. But the Pope’s death gave the 
Cardinals uncontested power. Sixtus had been helped by 
the Jesuit Toletus (not yet a Cardinal), but had rejected 
his suggestions; the Jesuit, Blessed Robert Bellarmine, now 
declared that a heretic might write a book and show how 
corrupt was the Pope’s authoritative Bible, with readings 
unsupported either by MSS. or by the original; this might 
do great harm. Bellarmine was in Paris at the moment 
the edition was suppressed. But he represented to the new 
Pope, Gregory XIV, that the best thing was to republish 
the Sixtine Bible after correcting the errors, with a new 
Preface explaining that the many typographical errors had 
made it necessary to suppress the original issue. This was 
rather strange advice for a saint. But it was acted upon. 
Gregory XIV appointed a new Commission, which took 
a month to revise Genesis; the Pope hurried them up, 
and they went through the rest of the Bible, it seems, in 
nineteen days, incredible as it may appear. 

But Gregory XIV only lived a year, dying a few months 
after the Commission had done its hasty work. After the 
few months more of Innocent IX, Clement VIII ascended 
the Papal throne, and issued the new revision in 1592, 
nearly two years after that of Sixtus V. It was called 
on the title-page the edition of Sixtus, and, in fact, this 
ornamental page is exactly the same. The Preface relates 
that Sixtus, before he died, had noticed many misprints, 
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and had wished to issue a reprint; this was now done by 
Clement VIII. 

This is our authorized edition. In spite of the haste 
and arbitrary action of Sixtus, in spite of the hurry of 
Clement, it is (thanks to Divine Providence) substantially 
a good edition. But the idea of revising it again has 
always been in the air. It was reserved to the energy of 
Pius X to start afresh what had been initiated by his 
energetic namesake St. Pius V. 

Pius X appointed as first head of the Commission Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, Abbot President of the Anglo-Benedictine 
Congregation. The first members to do work in the rooms 
assigned to the Commission at St. Anselmo on the Aventine 
were Abbot Amelli of Montecassino, a famous student 
of manuscripts, and two younger scholars, Dom Henri 
Quentin of Solesmes and Dom Donatien De Bruyne of 
Maredsous, both already known by their remarkable books 
and articles. Abbot talterwands Bishop) Laurent Janssens 
was added as a theologian; but he never worked at the 
text. Abbot Gasquet went to America to collect funds by 
lecturing. Before all his engagements were fulfilled, he 
was recalled by Pius X and created a Cardinal. The seat 
of the work of the Commission was transferred to the 
Palazzo San Calisto, leased from the Abbot of St. Paul’s. 
There is plenty of room there for work under convenient 
and spacious conditions. 

The chief business was obviously to make collations. 
To facilitate this a complete Bible was printed, which the 
Pope paid for as his present to the Commission. The 
print is in narrow columns with a very wide margin. 
This printed text is compared with a single codex, every 
variant, even the most insignificant spelling, being noted in 
the margin. Then the whole is bound. A manuscript of 
the whole Bible means about five fat volumes of collation. 
This is carefully compared a second time with the manu- 
script by another collator, so that no mistakes or omissions 
should be left. But even this is not enough. It is con- 
stantly necessary in doubt to refer again to the original. 
This would be impossible, if the original codex was in some 


distant library. Therefore most of the MSS. employed 
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have been photographed throughout. Mgr. Graffin, a 
specialist in “ rotographs,” taught Dom Henri Quentin to 
use the instrument; and he has reproduced a great number 
of MSS., especially in Spain, and the resultant otagapts 
(tens of thousands) are bound in a great number of volumes, 
mostly folios. The Codex Amiatinus—a single fat volume 
—becomes about twenty folio volumes of photos mounted 
oncloth. These are the materials out of which have grown 
a great number of volumes of collations. These collations 
are put together in large folio volumes of “registers,” 
where the text is placed in the first column, and the variants 
of the different MSS. are in the other columns. 

To collect all these readings under the text is a very 
tiresome and lengthy job, and when it has been done all 
must again be verified on the original or the photograph; 
for an apparatus criticus is worse than useless if it is not 
accurate. There have always been four or five Benedictines 
working at this at San Callisto as coadjutors (though not 
members) of the Commission. 

Several volumes of Collectanea have appeared at the 
expense of the Commission, but they are only Old 
Latin texts, edited by Cardinal Gasquet, Abbot Amelli, 
Dom Capalle of Maredsous, Professor Vogels, and Dom 
Donatien De Bruyne respectively. One other volume 
of the Collectanea really concerns the Vulgate, but the 
expenses were not paid by the Commission. It is a very 
elaborate work by Dom Quentin; it gives an excellent 
account of all the printed editions (upon which I have 
drawn above) and admirable descriptions of the MSS. which 
contain the Pentateuch.* 

The restoration of the text is difficult in the Old 
Testament on account of the extreme paucity of pre- 
Alcuinian MSS. Nevertheless it is far easier than in the 
Gospels where early MSS. are abundant, for the great 
difficulty is to distinguish St. Jerome’s text from Old Latin 
infiltrations. Now in the Old Testament the Old Latin 
is from the Septuagint, which greatly differs from the 


* His division of the MSS. into families is unfortunately inadequate, 
and the new principles of textual criticism which are put forward are 
not likely to be accepted by scholars. 
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Hebrew. It frequently happens that one reading of MSS. 


goes with the Septuagint, whereas the alternative goes with 
the Hebrew. This is usually a safe criterion, and it teaches 
us the value of our codexes, and we find out thus which are 
the best to follow.* 

As the present writer has had nothing to do with the 
publication of the Commission’s first volume, he is at 
liberty to praise its admirable printing by the Vatican Press. 
Enormous care has been expended on the apparatus crtttcus, 
which is very full. For the text adopted, Dom Henri 
Quentin is alone responsible. But any scholar can, with 
the help of the new apparatus, compare the Hebrew with 
the Greek (using Brooke.and McLean’s invaluable edition) 
and the Old Latin when extant (using Sabatier and the 
Lyons Pentateuch), and thus somewhat laboriously form 
a text for himself. T 

It is interesting that this new edition should be prepared 
under the presidency of an English Cardinal, as the British 
Isles have in the past had so much influence on the history 
of the Vulgate. We have seen that the oldest Vulgate 
New Testament once belonged to an English monk, St. 
Boniface, and that the oldest Vulgate Bible was written in 
Northumbria under the direction of other English monks, 
St. Ceolfrid and St Bede. The most widespread edition 
was that of the English Abbot Alcuin. The received 
division into chapters was made by one of the greatest 
of Englishmen, Stephen Langton. The text of the Irish, 
English and Anglo-Irish monks pervaded the Continent. 
We have had to speak of Augustine and Cuthbert, of 

* In the Pentateuch the variants are of little importance: Deus or Dus, 
autem or uero. The most remarkable is simply whether Noah’s crow 
returned or not: [mon] revertebatur; of course the best MSS. omit on 
with the Hebrew. A celebrated point is the ipsa conteret caput tuum, in 
Genesis iii 15. Hebrew and Greek have ‘“‘ he’’; no MSS. reads ipsum to 
agree with semen; but the Old Latin had itfse; only St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustine had the curious error ifsa; and it is probably the influence 
of the latter, together with devotion to our Lady, which propagated ipsa, 
so that it is in almost all Vulgate MSS., against all other versions, 
including the Old Latin. However, ifse is found in a few very good 
MSS., and personally I cannot conceive that St. Jerome could have 
consciously written so unnecessary a mistranslation of the Hebrew as fsa. 

ft Dom Quentin has simply taken the three oldest MSS., following any 
two of them against the third; he neglects the rest, except when one of 


the three is defective. The three MSS. in question are all of one family, 
unfortunately. 
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Willibrord and Burchard and Kilian, of Stephen Harding 
and Roger Bacon. The great edition of the New Testa- 
ment, with critical apparatus by John Wordsworth, late 
Bishop of Salisbury, and H. J. White, now Dean of Christ 
Church, is the greatest work that has yet appeared on the 
Vulgate, and for the extraordinary fulness of its apparatus 
takes its place as an Oxford labour by the side of (or even 
above) the amazing production of Holmes and Parsons for 
the Greek Bible. All this is not mentioned so much as 
food for our national pride as to show how proper it is 


that we should take a special interest in the history of the 
venerable Bible of the West. 


H. J. CHAPMAN. 





























Art. 2—RELIGION WITHOUT DOGMA 


“ PNDUC de custodia animam meam ad confitendum 
nomini tuo” (“ Bring my soul out of prison that I 

may praise thy name”). Whatever may have been the 
psalmist’s thought when he wrote these words, they are 
pregnant with a meaning so wide that it is coextensive 
with the entire field of religion. Human knowledge and 
human faith are in the last analysis reflections, interpreta- 
tions of human experience. If there be a God and He 
has revealed Himself to man, it is within human experience 
that the revelation has been made. When, therefore, the 
Christian affirms his belief that there is a God and that He 
has made Himself known to man, he implicitly affirms his 
belief that God is an object of human experience. Why, 
then, are His existence and self-revelation (as Max Scheler 
points out,* since God is personal, all our knowledge of 
Him natural or supernatural must be His self-revelation) 
denied by any of —— and sound intellect? They are 
in prison—cut off by some spiritual or intellectual barrier 
from frank acceptance of that total human experience in 
which God is given.t It may be that, owing to some 
congenital defect analogous to esthetic blindness or from 
lack of religious education, they have never themselves 
enjoyed religious experience, and for some reason or 
another—e.g., a philosophy, explicit or implicit, which 
denies or explains away religious values—will not accept 
the religious experience of their fellows. Such men are 
in a windowless dungeon, close-shuttered from the light 
of God. But there are others who do enjoy religious 
experience, yet will not accept its data as objectively valid. 
Their dungeon has windows, but the door is fast bolted. 
It is to the latter class that Mr. Bertrand Russell belongs. 
He is pre-eminently anima naturaliter religiosa. Yet he 

* Probleme der Religion, vom Ewigen im Menschen, Bd. 1. 

+ For the purpose of this article the further question of a special 
historic revelation such as Catholic Christianity claims to be can be left 


out of account. For it arises at a later stage than that with which the 
present controversy is concerned. 
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does not accept even a minimum of religious belief. He 
accepts praises and himself possesses religious experience, 
yet will not allow that it bears witness to the nature of 
external reality. What are the bolts, the bars which con- 
fine him in the prison of denial? Are they really so strong 
as he supposes? If a thinker of his eminence has tested 
them so often, and so often proclaimed them inextricable 
and unbreakable, is it not because they are so in fact? 
To examine the question is the purpose of this article. 


A. Reatriry or ReEticious Experrence ADMITTED. 


Over and over again Mr. Russell gives emphatic testi- 
mony to the reality and value of religious experience. In 
his Principles of Social Reconstruction he divides human 
activities into three groups derived respectively from 
impulse or instinct, from mind and from spirit. To the 
life of the spirit belong “art, reverence, and worship,” and 
“deeper than all these the sense of a mystery half-revealed, 
of a hidden wisdom and glory, of a transfiguring vision in 
which common things lose their solid importance and 
become a thin veil behind which the ultimate truth of the 
world is dimly seen.” ‘Such feelings,” he continues, 
“are the source of religion, and if they were to die out 
most of what is best would vanish out of life.”* In an 
article contributed in 1912 to the Hibbert Journal,t Mr. 
Russell attempts to construct a religion without the 
dogmatic beliefs on which religion has hitherto rested. 
Here also the existence and the supreme worth of religious 
experience are emphasized. ‘Acts inspired by religion 
have some quality of infinity in them.” ‘“ The quality of 
infinity makes religion the selfless, untrammelled life in the 
whole which frees men from the prison house of eager 
wishes and little thoughts.” ‘ Worship” must at all costs 
be preserved. “It brings joy in the contemplation of 
what is worshipped. But joy alone does not constitute 
worship; there must be also some reverence and a sense 
of mystery not easy to define.” The distinctive quality 
of religious experience and its irreplaceable value for 


* Principles of Social Reconstruction, pp. 207-8. 
t £ssence of Religion: Hibbert Journal, October, 1912. 
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human life are thus fully recognized by Mr. Russell. 
Not for him the desperate attempt to explain religious 
experience away as a perversion of sexual instinct or some 
other form of pathological hallucination. Yet, although 
religious experience is thus real, distinctive and valuable, 
he refuses to regard it as objectively valid. 


B. Tue Osjyective VA.Lipity oF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE DENIED. 


In his famous essay entitled the Free Man’s Worship, 
reprinted without qualification several years after the 
publication of the passage just quoted, Mr. Russell 
asserts in the most emphatic terms that man, with his entire 
mental and spiritual life, is “ but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms,” and that sooner or later material 
forces will extinguish both his individual and racial life. 
In What I Believe (1925) he again expresses his disbelief 
in God and Immortality, “since they find no support in 
science.” And the Essence of Religion—the article 
mentioned above—sketches the sort of religion still in 
his opinion possible on the assumption that any spiritual 
interpretation of the universe—theist or pantheist—is 
untrue. The dualism is glaring. Religious experience 
is a part, and the most valuable part, of human experience. 
Yet it is not an experience of anything in the external 
world, for the world is fundamentally unspiritual. The 
world revealed by science is “alien and inhuman,” the 
work of “blind Nature,” man’s entire life “the outcome 
of accidental collocations of atoms.” The world is a “ pit 
of hell,” and the knowledge of the world “unyielding 
despair.” Therefore, what is valuable—religious experi- 
ence—is objectively unreal. What is objectively real—a 
mechanically determined world of non-spiritual forces— 
is not valuable. 

It would be strange if such a dualism were the last word 
of philosophic truth. Not only the feelings, the uncon- 
querable feelings of the heart, but the unifying urge of 
thought itself revolts against it. 

Mr. Russell’s dualism, the appreciation of religion as a 
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subjective experience, the denial of religion as an experience 
of objective bact or, as he puts it himself, _— without 
dogma—itself the consequence of a wider dualism of value 
and of reality—is, we believe, artificial (therefore a priori 
suspect), self-contradictory and metaphysically unfounded. 
I shall attempt to deal in turn with these three points. 


C. Mr. Russeitu’s Dvattsm ARTIFICIAL. 


“Tt may be not belief, but feeling, that makes 
religion” (The Essence of Religion). Mysticism “ may 
be essentially a feeling of peace” (Mysticism and Logic). 
Such an interpretation of the religious experience of 
mankind has an artificial air and rings false to the simple 
directness of actual life. Religious men have not valued 
and do not value their religion primarily for the feelings 
which it evokes, but as a means of contact with a Divine 
Reality outside themselves. Destroy that belief and they 
would lose all interest in religion. From the standpoint 
of pure logic the interpretation given to their religious 
experience by the overwhelming majority of religious men, 
the direct and obvious interpretation suggested, to say the 
least, by the experience itself may conceivably be wrong, 
and Mr. Russell’s correct. But at least there is an un- 
deniable artificiality about the latter, as of a tour de force, 
and a violence offered to the facts which is a powerful 
argument against its truth. Our feeling—prejudice if 
Mr. Russell will have it so—is confirmed when we detect 
the same violence and the same artificiality in many other 
opinions and obiter dicta of Mr. Russell’s. That the 
individual is non-existent, merely a cinematographic 
hallucination caused by a series of psychic atoms nearly 
alike and succeeding each other so rapidly that the 
interstices are not felt; that men become magistrates in 
order to indulge “ the pleasures of vindictiveness and moral 
superiority ” (Roads to Freedom, 112); that, at least in the 
belief of mankind hitherto, “a good man is one whose 
opinions and activities are pleasing to the holders of 
power,” are instances of judgements so widely divorced 
from the sound common sense of mankind, and so con- 
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tradictory of experience, that we are tempted to say of 
Mr. Russell what Dr. Johnson said of the metaphysical 
poet, “his thoughts are often new, but seldom natural; 
they are not obvious, but neither are they just; and the 
reader, far from wondering that he missed them, wonders 
more frequently by what perverseness of industry they 
were ever found.” Though vox populi be not vox Det, 
nor the common judgement of men an infallible oracle, a 
proposition, and still more an entire philosophical position 
which runs counter to the universal consensus of humanity, 
must stand under a strong prejudice of falsity and should 
be accepted at no easier rate than demonstration. Such 
a position is most emphatically that of a religion without 
dogma of any kind, a religion which reveals nothing of 
the nature of the universe, supremely valuable, but wholly 
imaginary. 

A further a priori consideration which creates at least a 
strong prejudice that Mr. Russell’s scepticism is false is 
suggested by his division of human activities into those 
of instinct, mind, and spirit. The supreme activities of 
instinct are sexual and parental love; the supreme activity 
of mind the discovery of abstract truth, e.g. scientific or 
mathematical; the supreme activity of spirit, religion. 
That sexual and parental love imply an object external to 
the lover is undeniable; that the knowledge of objective 
truth is attainable, if denied theoretically by a handful of 
sceptics, is admitted by the consensus of mankind, includ- 
ing Mr. Russell. Thus the activity of instinct and the 
activity of mind admittedly imply an object other than the 
experient himself; a contact with external reality, an 
apprehension of the nature of the universe. It is, there- 
fore, only reasonable to suppose the same of the third 
and highest form of activity, the activity of spirit. The 
activity of spirit, no less than the activity of instinct or 
mind, will thus imply its object other than the experient, 
its special contact with external reality, its peculiar appre- 
hension of the nature of the universe or its ground. And, 
further, since, as Mr. Russell himself holds, the activity 
of spirit is higher and more valuable than the activities of 
instinct and mind, we should expect that its object will be 

Vol. 180 N 
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more valuable and more real than theirs, its contact be with 
a higher sphere of reality, and its mode of apprehension 
perceive a more ultimate truth. Spirit will thus reveal 
not far less—as would be the case were its reference 
subjective—but far more of reality than instinct or mind. 
A position which denies to the highest form of experience 
an objective validity allowed to the two inferior forms 
runs counter to all reasonable probability, and is extremely 
unlikely to be true. 

When, therefore, Mr. Russell comes forward as the 
advocate of so extreme, so abstract, and so artificial a 
suibjectivism, we are entitled to demand rigid proof that 
it is not only a possible, but the necessary explanation of 
all the relevant facts. That proof is not forthcoming. 
On the contrary, his dualism—religious value, non- 
religious reality—is (1) self-contradictory, (2) meta- 
physically unfounded. 


D. ReELicion witHout DocmMa SELF-CoNTRADICTORY. 


For Mr. Russell—and in this he is unquestionably 
right—religion involves worship. He proceeds (Essence 
of Religion) to distinguish in worship two varieties: 
“selective worship,” which demands that its object shall 
be good, and “impartial worship,” which can be given to 
whatever exists regardless of its goodness or badness. He 
requires both. In default of a God, whether transcendent 
or merely immanent, selective worship is to be given to 
“the ideal good,” impartial to everything which exists, 
good and evil alike. Mr. Russell never clearly explains 
what in his opinion the ideal good is. Is it my private 
ideal? In that case religious worship could not emancipate 
the worshipper from his own desires, as he* expects it 
to do. Is it the ideal of the best men? That would 
involve a universal validity of ethical values which 
Mr. Russell, as we shall see, is not prepared to concede. 
In any case, if the ideal good is not realized somewhere 
and somehow in the external universe—a belief which 
would involve some kind of religious dogma and which 


* Essence of Religion, passim. 
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Mr. Russell emphatically rejects—it must be a creation 
of the human imagination, a world, to use his own 
words, “of our imagining.”* Man, therefore, is to 
render selective worship to a non-existent figment of his 
own making—“ the work of his own hands.” But an 
attitude of worship to what is known to be the worshipper’s 
creation is impossible.t For worship, as Mr. Russell 
truly says, comprises reverence, and the superior cannot 
reverence the inferior, the workman his own work. 
Moreover, worship is only possible if its object is believed 
to exist. But the ideal good, if it is only man’s creation 
—as it must be if religion have no objective ground 
and reference—is non-existent. Even if human effort 
can in some degree realize, and ought to realize, the ideal 
good, that realized good is equally the work of man him- 
self, therefore no object of his worship and reverence. 
Moreover, in a mechanical universe such as Mr. Russell 
depicts in his Free Man’s Worship, the ideal good can 
never be fully realized, must always remain to a large 
extent a nonentity. Selective worship, therefore, must be 
largely directed to a non-existent object. 

he impartial worship is undoubtedly directed to a real 
object. But it violates the human soul by worshipping 
objects seen to be unworthy of worship, objects which 
reason must condemn. Mr. Russell argues that if the 
fundamental evils are due to the blind empire of matter 
and are the wholly necessary effects of forces which have 
no consciousness, indignation is absurd.[ Indignation 
certainly is absurd, but condemnation and opposition must 
remain our response to such evils, and it is hard to see 
how we can worship—i.e., “reverence” and ‘“contem- 
plate with joy *—that which we must condemn and to the 
utmost of our power resist. Can we really contemplate 
with joy, still more reverence, such objecs as a leper 
colony, the life of the convicts on Norfolk Island as 
depicted in the biography of Bishop Ullathorne, the con- 


dition of the slaves in the Roman ergastula or on American 


* Principles of Social Reconstruction. 

t The image worshipped by the pagan is believed to contain or represent 
a deity by no means of human manufacture. 
+ Essence of Religion. 
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cotton plantations, Ivan the Terrible in his torture chamber, 
the Messina or Tokyo earthquake? The bare suggestion 
is an outrage on the healthy intellect and heart. For 
intellect and heart must pronounce such things to be evil— 
Mr. Russell himself judges them to be evil—and that 
which is evil is ipso facto no object of pleasurable 
contemplation or of reverence. Mr. Russell, indeed, says 
elsewhere that we ought not to attempt to feel delight 
towards all sentient beings impartially. ‘There are 
many in whom we cannot feel delight because they are 
disgusting; if we were to do violence to our nature by 
trying to see beauties in them, we should merely blunt 
our susceptibilities to what we naturally find beautiful. 
Not to mention human beings, there are fleas and bugs 
and lice.”* In an earlier passage he says we cannot be 
compelled to admire anything because it is a “law of 
nature.” Sound common sense. But what has become 
of impartial worship? In the Essence of Religion Mr. 
Russell bade us adopt an attitude of reverence and joyous 
contemplation towards all things alike—including, there- 
fore, the laws of nature. Now he tells us we need not 
admire every law of nature. A patent contradiction. 
Possibly he has changed his mind, and, though he has 
never, so far as I know, retracted his former position, 
he no longer believes impartial worship possible. But if 
impartial worship is, as he maintains, an indispensable com- 
ponent of his undogmatic and purely subjective religion, 
that religion must disappear if impartial worship 1s 
impossible. 

Mr. Russell’s non-dogmatic worship thus involves a 
selective worship of the non-existent and an impartial 
worship of evil, both self-contradictory. But that non- 
dogmatic worship is essential to his non-dogmatic religion. 
The latter, therefore, is self-contradictory.t 

* What I Believe, p. 34. 

t Yet in the very passage in which this position is expounded Mr. 
Russell charges Christianity with ‘‘a confusion of thought” in inviting 
action ‘against evil, while believing that since ‘‘ apparent evil is in 
accordance with the will of God, it cannot really be evil.’’ Not 
Christianity but Mr. Russell is chargeable with confused thinking. For 
the former does not teach, has never taught, that evil is in accordance 


with the will of God. Does not its holiest prayer end with the petition 
Libera nos a malo? Is it not essentially a religion of redemption from 
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Nor only is Mr. Russell’s undogmatic a self- 
contradictory in its implications; it is a formal self-con- 
tradiction. For, as stated by himself, it demonstrably 
involves certain judgements of fact, certain beliefs—in 
other words, dogmas. One of these is that the ideal good 
is actually good, is possessed of independent ethical value. 
For this dogma Mr. Russell’s subjective and pragmatic 
account of ethical values as statements of human desire 
leaves no room. Another dogma implicit in his impartial 
worship is the real existence of the objects of sense 
experience. Two dogmasat least. And the contradiction 
even becomes verbal when Mr. Russell writes of “a faith 
wholly independent of beliefs as to the nature of the actual 
world.” By definition a faith is a belief about something 
other than the act, or, if Mr. Russell prefer the emotion 
of faith itself, refers therefore to a reality external to itself 
—that is to say, it makes some affirmation as to the nature 
of the actual world. 

Here there emerges a further contradiction inherent in 
Mr. Russell’s position—his affirmation of a value which 
is purely subjective, or, from the epistemological stand- 
point, an emotion which does not imply a judgement. In 
his Essence of Religion Mr. Russell proclaims a union with 
the world which demands nothing of it, and implies, there- 
fore, nothing as to its character, being wholly contained 
within the soul of the experient. “Religion,” he writes, 
“seeks union with the universe by subordination of the 
demands of self, but this subordination is not complete 
if it depends upon a belief that the universe satisfies 
some at least of the demands of self. Hence, for the 





evil—from real, not imaginary, evil? But the point needs no labouring. 
We can only wonder that Mr. Russell can pronounce so light-heartedly on 
the fundamental teaching of Christianity when any serious study of the 
Christian faith proves his account of it utterly mistaken. But Mr. Russell 
is fond of flinging out at haphazard such wild misrepresentations of 
Christian belief. In his chapter on Mysticism (A/ysticism and Logic) he 
ascribes to the mystics a series of propositions, including this very tenet 
of the unreality of evil which every Catholic mystic would repudiate. 
And in his latest work, What J Believe (p. 51), he lays down that the 
accepted moral code regards ‘‘ sexual intercourse as wicked unless accom- 
panied by desire for offspring.’’ What social or legal code of any 
Christian country, what Christian body has prohibited or denounced the 
marriage of the sterile or the aged? However Mr. Russell may disrelish 


C — faith and morals, at least he need not misrepresent them so 
wil Vy. 
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sake of religion itself as well as because such a belief appears 
unfounded, it is important to discover a form of union with 
the universe which is independent of all beliefs as to the 
nature of the universe.” Incidentally he affirms that the 
universe does not satisfy “‘ some at least ” of the demands of 
self. Surely, on a moment’s reflection, it is obvious that this 
is untrue. If the universe—that is to say, our external 
environment—did not satisfy some at least of our demands, 
we could not live in it at all. An oversight, no doubt, on 
the part of Mr. Russell, nevertheless, in the strict logic of 
his artificial subjectivism. Contradiction, however, lies in 
his fully deliberate proposition that there can be a union 
with the universe independent of all beliefs as to its nature. 
Can there be a union thus purely one-terminal, a union 
which involves nothing as to the nature of the other term? 
Surely union is impossible unless both terms are such that 
they can enter into union—that is to say, possess some 
measure of affinity. If the universe be wholly alien to the 
spiritual character and needs of man, it cannot be the 
object of that religious union which Mr. Russell 
requires. Failure to perceive this underlies his contention 
in the same essay that mystical intuition involves no 
“perception of new objects,” but “is simply a different 
way of regarding the same objects.” To prescind from 
the question whether religious and a fortiori mystical 
experience does not present, however obscurely, an object 
wholly transcendent of ordinary experience, it is at least cer- 
tain that if religious and mystical intuition differ in any way 
from ordinary experience—a difference which Mr. Russell 
not only admits, but on which he lays great stress—their 
object cannot be simply identical with the object of ordinary 
experience, but must at the least present some new quality, 
some new value, therefore some new aspect of reality not 
apprehended by non-religious experience. The distinction 
between the two forms of experience must be more than a 
difference in the quality of emotional reaction. For an 
intuition is essentially a mode of cognition. And if the 
distinction were merely one of emotional quality, the world 
would not be seen by the religious intuition in a new light, 
as Mr. Russell himself affirms that it is. 
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“ The liberating intuition,’ Mr. Russell tells us, “‘ may 
be occasioned by ‘the night-wind in the trees?” What 
distinguishes this experience from a merely physical experi- 
ence of the wind or on a slightly higher level from a sense 
of the refreshment it may bring? Surely not any sensible 
or abstract cognition of the physical constituents and 
character of the breeze and the foliage. They are 
experienced as sacramental of a spiritual quality, value 
and reality which on any view of its nature transcends the 
purely mechanical and physical sequences which constitute 
the physical reality of the wind in the trees. Indeed, 
Mr. Russell in a passage already quoted admits as much, 
for he calls the supreme vision of spirit, the religious 
experience or intuition, “a transfiguring vision in which 
behind the veil of ‘common things’ the ultimate truth of 
the universe is dimly seen.” Here he escapes the self- 
contradiction of his purely subjective position. But he 
also admits, though in its vaguest formulation, a religious 
dogma. Elsewhere and more normally, as in the Essence 
of Religion, he is content to speak of a new vision which, 
notwithstanding, sees nothing new. 

In its psychological expression this self-contradiction 
inherent in Mr. Russell’s position is the belief in emotions 
which include no judgement. You can feel joy in the 
contemplation of an object (here the universe) without 
judging it of a nature to cause joy; reverence it without 
judging it worthy of reverence—that is to say, as at least 
higher in value than oneself; and love it without judging 
it lovable—that is say, good. This is another of those 
artificial abstractions in which Mr. Russell murders the 
truth of life by dissecting it. Like every other emotion, 
joyful contemplation, reverence and love contain implicitly, 
at least, value-judgements about their object. Pure feeling 
is never found without cognition, and cognition is always 
a knowledge of the actual world. Not even the most 
rudimentary feeling—e.g., a vague sense of happiness or 
well-being— is of purely subjective reference. It implies, 
even if due to some purely physical, possibly even patho- 
logical, cause—e.g., the action of a drug—the judgement 
that there exists somewhere in rerum natura a ground of 
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the happy feeling and experience, something which is 
pleasurable, and the further judgement that the universe 
must be such that it causes some pleasure to man, therefore 
that absolute pessimism is false. Emotional attitudes (e.z., 
worship) devoid of judgements, unions which affect and 
manifest only one term of the relation, and less deliberately 
asserted, a subject for whose needs his environment makes 
no sort of provision, are abstractions divorced from real 
life and false to experience. But they are all implicit in 
Mr. Russell’s major artificiality and abstraction, a purely 
subjective religion. 

The internal contradiction of this position 1s still 
further revealed by inconsistent and obscure admissions 
of an objective reality manifest or operative in religious 
experience. 

To the finite life and self of ordinary experience Mr. 
Russell opposes the infinite self or life, “the infinite part 
of our life,” revealed in religious experience.* He also 
speaks of the infinite nature in one man and the infinite 
nature in another, of “a union of all the infinite natures 
of different men” and of “that one universal nature 
which embraces what is infinite in each of us.” Only an 
objective metaphysic of a spiritualist nature can give any 
meaning to such phrases. Mr. Russell here affirms as a 
datum of religious experience an infinite life or nature 
distinct from and even hostile to the natural finite life of 
the individual and of higher value than that life. Evidently 
this infinite life or nature is a distinct entity existent in 
rerum natura. For religious experience releases its subject 
from the bondage of his purely individual emotions and 
desires by bringing him into contact with a reality whose 
value at least exceeds that of his ordinary psychic life, and 
which, therefore, is either formally or eminently spiritual, 
not mechanical. This, however, is distinctly a dogma, a 
belief about the nature of the universe—the belief, namely, 
that in the universe there exists a reality of value and 
spirituality exceeding that of normal human life. The 
spiritual character and value of this universal nature is 
also implied when a few pages later it is termed the 


* Essence of Religion. 
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universal soul. It is no mirage created by the imagination 
of the individual subjects. For it is the one universal nature 
which embraces in actual fact what is (not what is merely 
imagined to be) infinite in each of us. Neither religion 
nor metaphysics, indeed, can leave the matter at this point. 
They must go on to enquire what is the relation between 
this universal infinite nature and individual men on the 
one hand, and the mechanically determined phenomena of 
the universe on the other. But, at least, by its admission 
Mr. Russell has contradicted his pure “ undogmatic ” 
subjectivism. Nor does he identify the universal nature 
with all that is; it is a universal soul, and embraces not 
all things without distinction nor even the entire life 
of man, but only what is infinite in each of us—“ the 
infinite part” of our life. A hierarchy of value and 
reality is implied. Further, if the infinite life in man 
is in conflict with his ordinary finite life, it must be at 
least equally real; no mere image or abstraction, no ideal 
created by the imagination or thought of the normal self 
could fight—and even defeat—its creator. The contest 
must be between two realities existent alike in the real 
world. Nor can this infinite life which struggles—and at 
times successfully—against the inner life and self of normal 
experience be a mere epiphenomenon of that self, as it 
would be if it were its creation, “a world of its imagin- 
ing”; still less the mere epiphenomenon and product of a 
mechanical collocation of non-spiritual forces, such as is 
depicted in a Free Man’s Worship. If the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh—and Mr. 
Russell’s conflict between the infinite and finite self is a 
statement of that experience from another standpoint—the 
spirit cannot be a product or epiphenomenon or aspect of 
the flesh. 

Nor are these the only admissions inconsistent with a 
subjective interpretation of religious experience to which 
the stress of that experience has ana Mr. Russell. “The 
sense of a mystery half-revealed.”* ‘ Worship involves 
a sense of mystery.”t Mr. Russell is right. There can 
be no doubt that a sense of mystery is an essential 


* Principles of Social Reconstruction. t L£ssence of Religion. 
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characteristic of religious experience. But there is no room 
for mystery in a mechanically determined universe. Of 
this Mr. Russell is himself aware. ‘ Physical Science,” 
he writes,* “is approaching the stage when it will be 
complete and therefore uninteresting. Given the laws 
governing the motions of electrons and protons, the rest 
is merely geography. . . . It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing less interesting. ... It is like climbing a high 
mountain and finding nothing at the top except a restaurant 
where they sell ginger-beer, surrounded by fog, but 
equipped with wireless. Of this physical world, un- 
interesting in itself, Man is a part.’ He means, of 
course, only a part and nothing more. In this dreary 
all-determined universe, this ginger-beer house in a 
fog, what place is there for mystery, “a mystery half- 
revealed, a hidden wisdom and glory”? It cannot be 
concealed and partially revealed in the fog. For the entire 
context implies that in Mr. Russell’s view the fog is wholly 
impenetrable and will never lift, at least for human vision. 
If, therefore, religion postulates mystery, and religious ex- 
perience is an experience of mystery, and without mystery 
religion dies, either the universe, including man, is not 
in every respect mechanically determined or religious 
experience is sheer illusion and religion doomed to extinc- 
tion. Mr. Russell cannot have it both ways at once. He 
must either accept the deliverance of religious experience 
as valid testimony to the nature of the universe, or 
abandon mystery and with mystery religion. And even 
more directly inconsistent with his subjectivism are his 
admissions that in the highest experience of spirit “the 
ultimate truth,” not of the experient’s feelings, but “ of 
the world,” is “seen”; that “a truer image of the world 

. . is attained by picturing things as entering into the 
stream of time from an eternal world without, t and that 
‘the unknown’ contains not mechanical sequences, but ‘a 
shining splendour’ which it is the work of the human 
spirit to bring down and incarnate in creative thought.” } 
In utterances like these—so powerful is the compulsion of 


* What I Believe, 11-12. t Mysticism and Logic, 21. 
{ Principles of Social Reconstruction, 168. 
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the religious experience which Mr. Russell is describing— 
the subjective standpoint is for the moment abandoned, 
and we have plain statements of its objective reference 
and validity, which cannot be retracted by such awkward 
qualifications as those which are inserted in the following 
passage: “‘ Life to be fully human . . . must serve some 
end which seems in some sense outside human life... . 
Those who best promote life do not have life for their 
purpose. They aim at what seems like a bringing into 
human existence of something eternal, something that 
appears to imagination to live in a heaven remote from 
strife and failure and the devouring jaws of time. Contact 
with this eternal world—even if it be only a world of our 
imagining—brings a strength and a fundamental peace.”* 
Here we watch the writer struggling desperately to escape 
the felt inconsistency between his admitted experience of an 
objective religious value outside himself and the purely 
subjective explanation demanded by his philosophy. In 
this passage the self-contradiction inherent in the non- 
dogmatic—i.e., purely subjective—religion preached by 
Mr. Bertrand Russell obtrudes nakedly and forces itself 
on the attention. 

There is a further contradiction which we may charac- 
terize as pragmatic. Mr. Russell ascribes supreme value 
and the most potent efficacy to religious experience. 
“Mysticism reveals the possibility of a nobler, happier, 
freer life than any that can be otherwise achieved.”T “If 
the feelings which constitute the supreme intuition of 
spirit—i.e., religious experience—were to die, most of what 
is best would vanish out of life.’*t The life of the spirit 
“liberates those who have it from the prison house . . . 
of mundane cares. . . . It brings the solution of doubts, 
the end of the feeling that all is vanity.” In these 
passages he insists upon the ethical values produced by 
religious experience. And the entire essay on the Essence 
of Religion is a pan in praise of the value revealed and 
achieved by religion. If, however, religious experience 
has no objective reference, does not bring the experient 


* Principles of Social Reconstruction, 245. 
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into contact with an external reality, it cannot produce these 
effects. Illusion (unless it be merely the defective inter- 
pretation of a real value) cannot effect moral good, non- 
entity cannot work, the creation of man cannot improve its 
creator, who must already possess the value he produces. 
Once more we need go no further than Mr. Russell himself. 
“ Subjectivism,” he writes, “ the habit of directing thought 
and desire to our states of mind rather than to something 
objective, inevitably makes life fragmentary and unpro- 
gressive.”* But if the eternal world experienced by 
religion be only “of our own imagining,” and religious 
experience purely subjective, religion directs “ thoughts 
and desires to our states of mind rather than to something 
objective.” It must, therefore, on Mr. Russell’s showing, 
make life fragmentary and unprogressive. How can it, 
then, be the source of most of what is best in life, or pro- 
duce the moral and spiritual values which, as we have seen, 
Mr. Russell ascribes to it? From the pragmatic stand- 
point, at least, the antithesis between value and reality 
implicit in Mr. Russell’s view of religion, and affirmed 
explicitly in What I Believe,t is false and self-contradictory. 


E. Mr. Russe.u’s RELIGIous SuUBJECTIVISM 
METAPHYSICALLY UNFOUNDED. 


It has, we hope, been sufficiently proved that Mr. Russell’s 
religious subjectivism—a wholly undogmatic religion— 
with its implicit dualism of value and reality—a sub- 
jectivism which, as is evident from his own admissions, 
contradicts the prima facie deliverance of the religious 
experience it professes to interpret and whose artificiality 
produces a strain felt even by himself—is self-contradictory. 
Why, then, does he maintain it so persistently despite the 
audible clamour and energetic recalcitrance of his own 
deepest experience? To suit the exigencies of his meta- 
physical position. A complete criticism of Mr. Russell’s 
philosophy would be beyond the scope of this article. I 


can only urge a few considerations which in my opinion 
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prove that his metaphysical system—so far, at least, as it 
involves denial of the objective reference of religious 
experience—is unsupported, indeed refuted, by the facts 
of human experience, and therefore, to that extent at any 
rate, false. 


1. Experience involves the Extstence Formal or 
Eminent of its Objects. 


A metaphysic is an interpretation of experience. Its 
measure of truth is the measure of its capacity to accept 
and reconcile all forms of experience. If its explanation 
of one sphere or form of experience, or of the whole in 
terms of that sphere or form, involves the denial or mis- 
interpretation of another sphere, level, or aspect of experi- 
ence, it is in so far erroneous because inadequate to the 
total body of facts which it professes to explain. Without 
formal self-contradiction it is possible to deny the objective 
validity of every experience except the actual sensation of 
the moment. There is no logically demonstrative refuta- 
tion of the man who is willing to argue that only his own 
successive states of consciousness have real existence. 
Unless one is prepared to adopt some form of solipsism— 
and Mr. Russell naturally is not—we must allow the 
self-evidence of experience. Within limits, therefore, Mr. 
Russell does accept it. That sense experience is evidence 
of objective sensa he is ready to allow—also, to some extent 
at least, that the laws of logical reasoning reflect relations 
obtaining in the outside world. But neither religious nor 
ethical nor esthetic experience is allowed to bear the 
same evidence. ‘The object of selective worship,” he 
wri‘es, “need not exist.”* It is true, no doubt, that 
the apparent object of experience—though of sensible as 
much as of any other form—need not exist as given, need 
not formally exist. Error and hallucination are only too 
possible. But there cannot be unmixed error, pure hallu- 
cination. The positive value or reality experienced must 
exist in however different a form. In other words, the 
object of experience must be, if not formally, at least 
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equivalently or eminently real. I dream I have come into 
afortune. Only adream. Yet I could never have dreamt 
it, if wealth were not a fact of the external universe. 
Similarly, a man may imagine and worship false gods— 
Milcom, for instance, or Apollo. But they could not 
do so if the positive values of these gods as given in 
religious experience did not exist eminently in the one 
true God.* The self-evidence of religious (also of ethical 
and artistic) experience is the same as that of sense experi- 
ence, though, since its object is so much more obscure 
owing to its transcendence of humanity and nature, it 
cannot possess the same clearness. All primary forms of 
experience are ultimates. There is no logical proof of 
ultimates. They carry their own evidence, and a sensible 
man, though his mistake cannot be logically proved, will 
accept the experience of his fellows—e.g., a colour-blind 
man the existence of colour as experienced by other men 
—even if he has not shared it himself. Mr. Russell’s 
metaphysic explains away the evidence—the admittedly 
powerful evidence—of what, on his own showing, is the 
profoundest and most valuable form of human experience. 
It cannot, therefore, be an adequate interpretation of human 
experience. 


2. Value involves Reality. 


We have seen already that from the pragmatic stand- 
point Mr. Russell’s divorce between value and reality 
cannot stand. Only being works. It is equally false 
ontologically. An experience of value is an experience of 
something as good, as an object of desire and will. We 
cannot deem good, or desire what is not. For what does 
not exist cannot be known, and what cannot be known 
cannot be desired. ‘What we think good,” writes 


* Only Mr. Russell’s curious inability to perceive this point can explain 
his belief that the existence of the Christian God is on a par with the 
existence of the gods of Olympus, the question being the same in both 
cases (What 1 Believe, 13, 14). Ex hypothesi the Christian God is 
eminently all the positive value contained in the gods of Olympus. A god 
whose being was of the same category as theirs would not be the Christian 
God. Has Mr. Russell ever studied a treatise De Deo? If he had, he 
could scarcely have penned this somewhat disconcerting passage. 
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Mr. Russell,* “what we should like has no bearing 
whatever upon what is.” Surely, unless things were what 
they are, we should not desire what we do. Therefore 
our desires afford at least some indication of what exists. 
Every perception of value is a perception of reality. We 
may locate the value wrongly—as we may place an object 
of sense perception in the wrong context—and we may also 
perceive it obscurely and misinterpret it in terms of dis- 
cursive reason. Nevertheless the value carries with it its 
existence somewhere, somehow in the universe. ‘ Only in 
the mind.” Not only in the mind of the individual 
experient, for he apprehends the value—and no one more 
than Mr. Russell has stressed the fact—as essentially 
transcendent of the merely individual, as a universal. 
Therefore it must exist somehow, somewhere as a universal. 

“The philosophy of nature,” as Mr. Russell tells us, 
meaning by nature objective existence, “is one thing, the 
philosophy of value is quite another.” What is united 
in experience cannot be thus cleft asunder. Experience 
is a whole and all its aspects interconnected, however 
obscure the connection may be to our necessarily limited 
understanding. The dualism of value and existence is an 
instance of that dualism of experience and existence already 
criticized. It isan abstraction which cuts away the ground 
of religion at the cost of cutting away the ground of 
any complete and coherent account of experience. It is 
metaphysical bankruptcy.§ 

A divorce between value and reality is fatal not only to 
religious but to ethical value. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that in his more consistent moments Mr. Russell 
does, in fact, deny that our moral valuations are anything 
more than the expression of our desires. The good means 
simply what men desire. “I do not think,” he writes, 


* What I Believe, 22. f See Zssence of Religion. 

{| What / Believe, 22. 

§ This artificial method so far perverts Mr. Russell’s perspective that 
he can believe the physical size of the earth has a bearing upon man’s 
place in the scale of being (What 7 Believe, 23). The intelligence that 
can discover the elements which compose Sirius is far more wonderful, 
more valuable and higher in the scale of being than Sirius itself. We 
are surprised that an intellect of Mr. Russell’s calibre should ascribe 
such importance to size. 
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“there is, strictly speaking, such a thing as ethical 
knowledge. ... All moral rules must be tested by 
examining whether they intend to realize ends that we 
desire. I say ends that we desire, not ends that we ought 
to desire. What we ought to desire is merely what 
someone else wishes us to desire. . . . Outside human 
desires there is no moral standard.” ‘ The part of morality 
not included in prudence” (enlightened self-interest) “is 
analogous to the rules of a club. It is a method of enabling 
men to live together in a community in spite of the possi- 
bility that their desires may conflict.”* ‘Our desires 
confer value.”t ‘Human ethical notions . . . involve, 
when used in metaphysics, an attempt . . . to legislate for 
the universe on the basis of the present desires of men. . . . 
Ethical metaphysics is fundamentally an attempt . . . to 
give legislative force to our own wishes.”{ ‘ When an 
animal has arrived at the dignity of the metaphysician, it 
invents ethics as the embodiment of its belief in the justice 
of its own herd.”§ The violation of experience in the 
interest of a theory is carried here a step further. Not 
only is it denied that moral values are a manifestation of 
the character of reality, their very existence as objective 
values is called in question. What is morally good 1s only 
that which enables as many human desires as possible to 
be fulfilled. If the majority of the human race desired to 
get drunk, or to commit some hideous form of sexual 
licence—measures being previously taken that no one could 
offer violence to his neighbour—why not? If deliberate 
hypocrisy—e.g., a pretence to hold tenets not really believed 
—promoted best the happiness of the individual and did 
not interfere with the happiness of others, why not? The 
perception that moral values are valuable in and for 
themselves, with the consequent perception of moral 
obligation; the sense of moral obligation expressed by the 
“ought” which Mr. Russell dismisses so cavalierly, is 
rejected as not even subjectively valid. ‘Organic life,” 
writes Mr. Russell in this connection, “has developed from 
the protozoon to the philosopher, and this development, 


* What I Believe, 39, 40, 45. t+ ldbid. 
+ Mysticism and Logic, 107-108. § ldid. 
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we are assured, is indubitably an advance. Unfortunately, 
it is the philosopher, not the protozoon, who gives us this 
assurance, and we can have no security that the impartial 
outsider would agree with the philosopher’s self-complacent 
assumption.”* That is to say, it is merely our human 
prejudice in favour of ourselves which makes us judge a 
protozoon less valuable than Socrates. Of Mr. Russell’s 
many Saugrenu judgements this is the most saugrenu. It 
is also the reductio ad absurdum of his position. We 
perceive that a man, and a fortiort a wise man, is more 
valuable than a protozoon with the same immediacy and 
self-evidence with which we perceive that Io is greater 
than 2. As Professor Max Scheler has shown,t ethical 
perception is at bottom the perception that certain 
values are intrinsically higher than others, and therefore 
that the lower values ought when necessary to be sacrificed 
to the higher. Nor can Mr. Russell maintain the logic of 
his immoralism. ‘In so far,” he writes, “as acquiescence 
in the universe is a cause of faith it rests upon moral 
discipline, or suppression of self and its demands which is 
necessary to any life in harmony with the universe.”{ If 
morals are essentially the desires of the human self, how 
can the suppression of human desire by acquiescence in 
an alien universe be a moral discipline? Moreover, Mr. 
Russell often speaks in tones of warm indignation against 
beliefs or acts which are opposed to his moral code or even 
his political creed. Such moral condemnations—for such 
they are in substance if not in form—are meaningless if 
morality is only what men desire. And if moral values 
are but human desires, what becomes of the conflict between 
the finite and infinite self, described with such noble 
eloquence?§ For it is not a conflict of one man’s desire 
with that of his fellows—to be harmonized as far as 
possible by some utilitarian ethic—but a conflict of values 
respectively lower and higher in a self-evident hierarchy 
of value. The logic of Mr. Russell’s system forces him 
to deny the validity of ethical values; his heart and even his 


* Mysticism and Logic, 106. 
t Der Formalisms in der RBthik und die materiale Wertethik. 
+ Essence of Religion. § Essence of Religion, passim. 
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common sense compel him to affirm it. The inconsistency 
for being creditable is not the more tenable. 


3. Logical Pluralism, 
What, finally, is the metaphysic which has led Mr. 


Russell into all these inconsistencies and denials of 
experience? It is logical pluralism, the belief that reality 
consists of series of atomic events physical or psychical 
which happen to succeed in a given order, but are not 
bound together by causal laws, for Mr. Russell rejects the 
category of causation as invalid, or integrated into a whole 
which, if known, would explain the being and character of 
every part. It is true that at times* Mr. Russell appears 
to hold that reality is an interconnected whole of a purely 
mechanical nature, and psychical events mere epiphenomena 
or subordinate and derivative aspects of the mechanical 
sequence. But at other times he speaks more sceptically 
of physical causation and laws, and his view would seem 
at bottom to be what I have just stated. This logical 
pluralism has been submitted to a very acute and cogent 
criticism by Professor A. E. Taylor,t and to that criticism 
we would refer any readers who may desire a more 
so discussion of Mr. Russell’s metaphysical system. 
Professor Taylor shows that if a fortuitous atomism 
may possibly serve as a generalized statement of physical 
phenomena for the purposes of a mathematical science— 
indeed, if a hierarchy of reality be once admitted, cause 
in the full sense of the term will not be found at the 
level of purely physical events—it cannot account for 
experience as a whole, since it neither leaves any place for 
personality or moral values nor attempts to provide an 
explanation even of physical reality. Indeed, in a highly 
significant article on ‘“‘ The Philosophical Consequences of 
Relativity *t Mr. Russell limits the knowledge of reality 
conveyed by physics—the science of which his logical 


* E.g., What I Believe, 10 and 11. 

+ Art. ‘‘Theism,’”? Hastings’ Zxcyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. xii. 

t Encyclopadia Britannica, xiii ed., vol. 31. 
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pluralism is a philosophic statement—as narrowly as 
Newman, when in his sermon before the University of 
Oxford he anticipated, in 1843, as a possible hypothesis 
the relativity which Professor Einstein was to prove some 
seventy years later. But when Newman thus restricted 
the validity of physical laws, he did not confine our 
knowledge of the universe to the data of mathematics and 
physical science. His object, on the contrary, was pre- 
cisely to refute the claim of mathematics and physical 
science to provide the complete explanation of experience, 
to the exclusion of the data supplied by ethics and religion. 
Mr. Russell, on the other hand, as is only too plain from 
What I Believe, persists in making the data of physical 
science as generalized by a mathematical logic the only 
knowledge of the external universe open to man. To 
other forms of experience, equally direct and cogent; to 
the hierarchy of values which reveals the hierarchy of being 
from the electron to God, he allows only a subjective 
reference. Ihe procedure is arbitrary in the extreme, and 
invites two questions. (1) On what grounds should we 
accept sense data as objectively valid, if other forms of 
experience are purely subjective? There are moments, 
indeed, when Mr. Russell seems impelled by his own logic 
to confine “ philosophy to a science of the possible,” “an 
inventory of possibilities, identical with logic whose function 
it is to provide a repertory of abstractly tenable hypotheses.” 
“ Philosophy,” therefore, “‘ must make only such assertions 
as would be equally true however the actual world was 
constituted.” A position so entirely abstract, so completely 
independent of the actual data of experience, he is naturally 
unable to maintain or even to formulate consistently.* 
Nevertheless this pure possibilism is the natural goal of his 
thought. If the testimony borne to the nature of the 
universe by any form of experience be rejected, why should 
the testimony of any other form of experience, even sense 
experience, be accepted? (2) On what grounds can a mere 
statement of physical sequences without causal nexus, 
which ex hypothesi does not reveal the nature even of 
physical forces as they are in themselves,f rule out of court 


* Mysticism and Logic, 111-112. $+ Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 31. 
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the evidence of human experience to other levels and 
qualities of value and reality? A positive affirmation of 
such slender and hypothetical scope cannot possess absolute 
authority of a negative kind. 

Mr. Russell’s non-dogmatic or purely subjective religion, 
with its epistemological implication the divorce of value 
and reality, and its ontological basis logical pluralism—that 
is to say, a metaphysic which accepts the data of mathe- 
matico-physical science formulated and generalized in their 
most abstract form as constituting the sum total of our 
knowledge of the external universe—has been, we believe, 
found on examination arbitrary, artificial and inconsistent. 
“The opposition,” writes Professor Schiller, “ between 
value and fact breaks down. . . . Reality in tts fulness 
contains and exhibits values, and they are ejected from it 
only by an effort of abstraction, which is relative to certain 
restricted purposes”* (e.g., the formulation of mathe- 
matico-physical science), “and is never quite successful. 
Valuesf are not to be regarded as gratuitous additions to 
reality, but as its highest qualities, the culminating points 
of its significance for us.” Our examination of Mr. 
Russell’s position has confirmed the truth of these words. 
We need not subscribe to Professor Schiller’s metaphysics 
—too pragmatic, it may be thought, to satisfy the test he 
has here propounded—to read in this pregnant utterance 
the verdict of condemnation upon this creedless faith. 


* Art. “‘ Value,” Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, xii, 


+ More accurately the higher values—religious, ethical, z#sthetic, 
scientific—in their self-evident order of worth. 
E. I. WATKIN. 
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Arr. 3.—EDMUND BURKE OF OURS 


Edmund Burke as an Irishman. By William O’Brien, Dublin: 
Gill. 
HAT ardent Nationalist and man of letters, William 
O’Brien, has been stirred up to write an apology or 
a vindication of Edmund Burke “as an Irishman,” which 
well deserves to be noted. And by me, perhaps, more than 
most reviewers, inasmuch as I had the privilege, in 1897, 
of delivering the Centenary Address on this the greatest 
man that Ireland can claim as her son, both in London and 
Dublin. How so signal a distinction fell to me, who had 
never enjoyed an Irish domicile, I cannot explain, nor was 
I ever told. The very fact, it would seem, of calling in an 
“exile of Erin,” implied that Burke was a name which in 
his own country still had party associations clinging to it, 
as when Goldsmith playfully advertised the charge in his 
too successful Retaliation, whence many have been led 
astray ever since. 

Goldsmith himself, Swift, Berkeley, and Sheridan are 
Irish celebrities of the eighteenth century still known much 
more than by name. _— generation reads Gulliver's 
Travels and The Vicar of Wakefield. Sheridan holds the 
playgoer by his never obsolete School for Scandal. And 
no treatise on metaphysics will overlook Berkeley’s Idealism, 
which anticipated Hume and Kant. Now Burke has left 
neither play nor poem. But he wrote during wellnigh 
forty years, from about 1756 to 1797, a whole library— 
speeches for Parliament, a parody on Bolingbroke, a 
treatise on esthetics which inspired Lessing’s Laocoon, 
with pamphlets on Whigism old and new. He published 
several of his own most famous speeches, was largely 
reported on Warren Hastings, conducted an immense 
correspondence, and spent his last years in a literary crusade 
against the French Revolution. Not a single critic denies 
the incomparable value of those achievements, whether as 
marvels of style or the outcome of deep thinking. Yet 
how little of so vast and varied an intellectual estate has 
been explored, or is known beyond its name, by the reading 
public! Burke in this respect may recall Burton’s quaint 
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inscription on his own tomb which we read in Christ 
Church: “ Paucis notus, paucioribus ignotus.” He is 
celebrated, but unread. 

And yet the fame of our Irish kinsman is not a whit less 
inviolable than that of any Englishman, even Shakespeare’s 
or Newton’s. He remains the first of Ireland’s heroes on 
the scroll of world-history. As a philosopher among 
politicians, whom in that era shall we compare with him: 
No Briton certainly. He lived at the same time with 
Rousseau; and he was by character, learning, and con- 
viction his heaven-sent antagonist. Burke’s apprehension 
of experience becomes at moments of crisis prophecy. He 
is a genuine Celt by his fervour of feeling; yet so sure of 
himself that he accepts American principles, and even allows 
the French Revolution to be a possible fresh chapter in 
humanity’s development. After one hundred and thirty 
years he abides a lonely figure still, because the run of 
men, conservative alike and rev olutionary, act upon impulse 
or interest, whereas Burke perceives the whole course of 
things as if he were a Providence looking down on them. 
And thus he offers a superb example of the synthetic mind 
which, until it becomes a prophecy fulfilled in a new and 
higher type of civilization, must needs be a portent to the 
crowd. 

What are the Goldsmiths and the Sheridans when com- 
pared with such a towering intellect? Swift, indeed, keeps 
aloof and holds his own; but he is a Titan, mighty among 
the powers of darkness. Even O’Connell seems too much 
a lawyer of the Four Courts when set in Burke’s majestic 
presence. And the tragic Parnell is a youth who sacrifices 
honour, country, life itself, to the impulse he calls by a 
holier name. 

And so wise old Dr. Johnson could affirm, without envy, 
that Burke would be the first man in any situation where 
he found himself. To Macaulay he appeared as “the 
greatest man since Milton.” While criticizing some of 
his abstract views on art, Ruskin observed as recently as 
1883: “The essay on the Sublime and Beautiful is, like 
all his writing, extremely rational and forcible, and deserve es 
most careful and reverent reading ” (Modern Painters, 
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109). In the eyes of Lord Acton, as of Gladstone and 
Disraeli, he was by definition in political science “‘ the Law 
and the Prophets.”” Even beyond these we observe John 
Lord Morley, who came from the French Positive School 
and could not endure Burke’s religious or “ mystical ” 
account of the foundations of society. Yet he thus con- 
cludes his review of the impeachment of Warren Hastings: 
“Burke succeeded in these fourteen years of laborious 
effort in laying the foundations once for all of a moral, 
just, philanthropic, and responsible public opinion in 
England with reference to India; and in doing so performed 
perhaps the most magnificent service that any statesman 
ever had it in his power to render to humanity ” (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, art. “ Burke,” p. 831). 

Praise cannot soar beyond these heights on mortal 
wing. Yet who now reads the indictment of Hastings 
which Burke drew up, or the speeches he delivered in 
Westminster Hall? Even the pictured page of Macaulay 
describing them is a little time-worn. But Morley’s judge- 
ment of Hastings’ accuser leads me straight to the object 
I have in view. ‘“ Burke,” he declares, “was a man in 
whom compassion for suffering and hatred of injustice and 
tyranny were as strong as in Las Casas or Clarkson... . 
Like them, he devoted years of intense labour to the service 
of a people with whom he had neither blood nor language, 
neither religion nor manners in common, and from whom 
no requital, no thanks, no applause could be expected.” 

Was there not another people close at hand to which the 
golden links of birth, descent, and native genius bound 
him—a people of whom the millions had been shamefully 
despoiled, and were still misgoverned on principle? Burke 
lived during his most famous days out of Ireland; he is 
our great absentee; but he was an Irishman in body and 
soul, even in his faults as in the qualities that made him 
illustrious. Did he serve his native land as well as he 
served India? Beyond all question. That is Mr. O’Brien’s 
theme, no less magnificent than opportune. And he has 
taken the happiest way of proving it, when he shows his 
readers Edmund Burke at home in the heart of Munster. 

Whence was the name of Edmund derived? For it is 
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not Irish. It came from Edmund Spenser of Kilcolman, 
that castle of Desmond where he lived and mused upon 
the Celtic romance, the enchanting landscape, to which we 
owe The Faery Queene. This was, in Mr. O’Brien’s 
exact description, “The Nagle Country »: and Burke's 
Catholic mother came of the Nagle family. He was born 
and bred on that “sweetest soil,” which is Spenser’s own 
description of it. There he passed the dreamy days of 
childhood, was taught to speak the Southern Gaelic— 
an accomplishment he never wholly lost, and conceived an 
affection for the region of the Blackwater that drew him 
home again and again from London. Lord Acton says of 
his two hundred and fifty speeches, still accessible in the 
reports of the House of Commons, that “ Burke at his 
best is England at its best.” Surely here is a misprint, 
and Lord Acton should have written “Ireland.” The 
earliest school of the statesman was among his own people, 
Irish on both sides. His next was at Ballitore, under the 
gentle old Quaker, Abraham Shackelton, where he learnt 
the lesson of religious peace that no House of Commons 
accepted until Burke was long in his grave. At Trinity 
College, Dublin, this largely self- educated scholar did not 
shine. But he confesses to a “ fury ” of research on many 
paths (it is his own word), while at the Irish University 
and before setting out to conquer England. When he 
came to London at about the age of twenty, no doubt he 
had much to learn. But the mould into which all his 
experience would flow was emphatically Irish, not English; 
and this alone will account for the unique position that 
makes him so great and sets him apart from statesmen at 
Westminster. Like Disraeli afterwards, he was an alien 
in the House where he taught wisdom and at certain 
critical moments controlled policy. But each of these 
romantic figures, to be rightly viewed, must dwell in its 
own atmosphere, Irish or Hebrew, not English in type, 
character, or tradition. 

It was at home also, and from his earliest years, that 
Burke learnt the meaning of “ascendency,” which he 
defines as “the resolution of one set of people in Ireland, 
calling themselves Protestants, to be the sole citizens of 
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the Commonwealth; upon which pretext, after reducing the 
rest to absolute slavery, they divided the public estate as 
if it were their own private property.” At every stage in 
his career Burke was consumed with indignation against 
the Penal Laws that justified this tyranny in the name of 
religion. He saw its effects all round him. Catholics were 
forbidden the means of practising the only religion in 
which they believed; they were debarred from education, 
and even treated as outlaws by a system which, in its precise 
and all-encompassing malignity, has had no parallel. The 
property into which Burke by and by came would never 
have reached him unless through his Catholic grandfather’s 
reluctant apostasy after the violation by William III of 
the Treaty of Limerick. Bear in mind always that “the 
ferocious Acts of Anne” were due to the Whig oligarchy, 
whose war-cry was “Light and Freedom.” Not from 
them, assuredly, did Burke derive the principles of tolera- 
tion by which he steered his whole political course. 

With equal insight and eloquence Mr. O’Brien demon- 
strates the consistency of our great champion in his distinct 
but not jarring enterprises on behalf of humanity. For 
what he accomplished as a defender of the rights of Parlia- 
ment, or by way of conciliation with America; but, above 
all, as humanly speaking the saviour from injustice and 
misery of those Indian millions, acknowledgement has been 
amply made, but not in Ireland at large. 

“The memory of Burke,” says Mr. O’Brien, “has no 
more to ask from the world’s homage,” adding fiercely : 
“The only country where the debt of justice to his fame 
remains unpaid is his own.” This, I fear, is true, and is 
it not deplorable? But, in a candid spirit, Mr. O’Brien sets 
down the reasons why so splendid an addition to Irelands 
glories remains under eclipse. Burke was an absentee from 
Ireland during the whole of his public life, with rare 
exceptions. The causes for which he wrought and suffered 
heroically were not merely distant, but strange to all Irish 
parties then; for not even the claims of America seemed 
analogous to those which Grattan was making for the 
Parliament in College Green. And now, as Mr. O’Brien 
implies, the policy of Wolfe Tone rather than the policy 
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of either Grattan or of Burke seems to be in the ascendant. 
Moreover, the style of the eighteenth century is not ours, 
while not so far away that it should claim the honours of 
a classic. Nevertheless, and granting an indulgence, so to 
call it, for the past, we ought surely to enlarge our stores of 
wisdom and act upon the principles in public life which 

uided these great masters to such beneficent results. It 
is Ireland’s duty, as it will be her reward, to learn by heart 
the lessons they taught. 

At the age of twenty this wonderful man of genius had 
neither outlook nor resources in the land that bore him. 
“T was not,” he writes in a well-known passage, “like his 
Grace of Bedford, swaddled, and rocked, and dandled into 
a legislator. ‘Nitor in adversum’ is the motto for a man 
like me.” And again, “I possessed not one of the quali- 
ties, nor cultivated one of the arts, that recommend men 
to the protection and favour of the great.” At such a 
turning-point youth will adventure itself in the market of 
talent. Burke came to London in 1750, where he spent 
some ten years “writing for the booksellers,” of whom 
the chief was Dodsley. For him the young Irishman com- 
posed the Annual Register, while making an entrance into 
the world of which Johnson was to be the central figure in 
Boswell’s pages. These ten obscure years ended in 1761, 
when Burke returned to Dublin as private secretary of 
Gerard Hamilton. But in 1763 that ill-starred alliance 
was dissolved. The young Irishman, still in the prime of 
all his unrivalled faculties, attacked London a second time. 
In 1765, thanks to Lord Rockingham, his generous and 
henceforth lifelong friend, he entered Parliament. He had 
found his arena, where one supreme duty after another 
awaited this emigrant from Spenser’s fairyland, whose 
whole capacity lay in his character and genius. 

When we reflect on the beginning and the end of those 
thirty-two years allotted to him still, and what he accom- 
plished in them, we are struck with amazement. A curious, 
and by no means imaginary, parallel, which would also 
furnish a contrast, might be drawn between Burke and 
Bonaparte, the man of the word and the man of the sword, 
who in 1797 were undoubtedly the most conspicuous of 
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European celebrities. Each was born in a romantic island 
lying off the track of world-history; each sprang from noble 
but impoverished ancestors; and they both arrived by sheer 
ability at the height of power in a land not their own. 
But again they were antagonists in principle and policy. 
If Napoleon was the armed soldier of the Revolution who 
put an end to the system of Europe, Burke’s voice united 
the Alliance that England led until it overthrew Napoleon. 
Observe that Bonaparte could never be simply a Jacobin; 
at heart he was a Roman, the champion of law and order. 
But just as little was Burke a mere Whig or Tory. With 
profound insight Lord Acton perceived so much when he 
called attention to the “ immense development ” in Burke’s 
writings from 1778 to 1783. ‘ The national bounds,” he 
goes on to say, “‘are overcome; the principles are sacred, 
irrespective of interests.” Therefore that “ Address to the 
Colonists,” which Acton describes elsewhere as “ the best 
State paper ever written,” was “ the logical outcome of the 
principles of liberty and the notion of a higher law”; it 
was Whigism, under guidance from American lessons, 
translated into political science. In like manner the “ Code 
Napoléon ” exacted from a mere welter of anarchy styling 
itself the French Revolution, the homage due to law, and 
that resting upon the experience of ages whereby modern 
France survives. 

Perhaps we owe to this detached and universal outlook 
the neglect of Burke’s writings in Ireland, nay, the charge 
that he was indifferent to his country’s welfare. Mis- 
understandings arose which he felt keenly, although mild 
in his letters on the subject to friends at home. In a 
succession of enlightening pages Mr. O’Brien shows how 
Burke fought on behalf of Irish Free Trade and the 
relaxation of the Penal Laws at Westminster; how, in 
consequence, he risked his life during the Gordon Riots, 
and lost his seat for Bristol. Above all, he brings out 
with triumphant force that only by the opportune success 
of Burke and Fox when they overthrew Lord North could 
a Ministry like Rockingham’s have been in power to accept 
the Irish Declaration of Independence in 1782. Without 
Burke’s active help and influence in London as a member 
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of the Government, not even the splendid energy of Grattan 
could have won England’s abdication of its hitherto 
unqualified supremacy over Ireland. 

But mark what followed. On a previous occasion the 
City of Dublin had given Burke its freedom by way of 
thanks for his action in defence of the Irish woollen trade 
with England. So, too, had the Irish Catholics been 
almost extravagant in their return for his support of the 
Relief Acts granted when Lord North was in power. But 
now his conduct, and especially his silence at the crisis 
of 1782, gave occasion, though without excuse, for 
murmuring. 

Lord North had received all the praise for measures that 
he passed under compulsion when hostile fleets were 
parading up and down the English Channel. And in that 
great surrender of its claims to Grattan’s Parliament no 
Opposition at Westminster needed argument or persuasion 
from Burke. The eloquence of Saratoga followed by that 
of Yorktown proved effective, above all, when backed up 
by eighty thousand Irish volunteers with arms in their 
hands. Why should Burke speak? He had done better. 
By action and example he was foremost in helping to create 
within Parliamentary precincts a spirit of toleration—call 
it more plainly freedom—which would break the fetters 
of penal and restrictive laws. But Dublin was a Protestant 
city, and prejudice dies hard. Later generations will 
marvel that Burke should ever have been accused of 
indifference to the land which he sought again with rapture 
when fortune allowed—too rarely, alas! but his days were 
not often holidays. 

“On May 17, 1782,” Mr. O’Brien reminds us, “ when 
the Rockingham Ministry had been hardly a month in 
power, Fox, as leader of the House, introduced, and Burke 
seconded, a measure renouncing without qualification 
England’s right to interfere henceforth in the affairs of 
Ireland.” It passed that night by a unanimous vote. In 
the Lords there was but one dissentient. Grattan, who a 
little while before could not carry his Declaration of Inde- 
pendence through the Irish Parliament, was now acclaimed 
the saviour of his country; and Burke, without whom such 
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a triumph in the very moment when possible could not 
have been won, was overlooked or even misjudged. It is 
time, surely, that acknowledgements and indeed reparation 
should be made to his memory at last. 

But in the great Revolution so soon to burst upon 
Europe, such fame and influence awaited him as no other 
of our statesmen had then attained, nor has any since. His 
voice became the clarion-cry of Christendom in danger. 
His long meditations on the problems of man in society 
yielded their result in works which were vehement as 
pamphlets, imaginative as poems, and a Gospel for believers 
in progress by law and order. His thoughts on the anti- 
Christian movement which dismembered France, and on 
a “Regicide Peace,” have given us probably the greatest 
of his works. Though not now in fashion, they abide as 
in a High Court of literature to enlighten those who are 
wise enough to consult them. At once Burke became an 
oracle, “the greatest writer in the world,” says Lord 
Acton, a counsellor of Kings and Cabinets, in favour with 
Pitt and George III, but holding ever to his own philo- 
sophy, and not ruled by party or interest. He had reached 
the supreme hour of a strenuous existence. And then he 
lost his only son. This was, to so devoted a parent, the 
ruin of all his hopes and happiness. 

“The storm has gone over me,” writes the desolate 
father to his insolent critic, the Duke of Bedford, “and I 
lie like one of those old oaks which the late hurricane has 
scattered about me. I am stripped of my honours.” 
It does not appear that Richard Burke’s qualities were 
transcendent as his father fondly imagined. But Mr. 
O’Brien has offered considerations which would mitigate 
the scornful view taken of his abilities and character by 
Lord Morley. So far as we can tell, he was but the pale 
reflection of a great mind without originality of any sort. 
When he died, the unique genius who was banding Europe 
against that military usurper, the latest Cesar, whom he 
clearly foretold in his Reflections, had finished with 
human affairs. But the very last acts to which he addressed 
himself from his deathbed were entirely for the benefit 
of Irish Catholics. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
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he founded Maynooth; while by his tracts and correspond- 
ence he so dealt with emancipation that it was ready for 
O’Connell when the Liberator took it up and carried it 
through. 

This volume of Mr. O’Brien’s, which I am very in- 
adequately reporting, deserves recognition, not only in the 
Free State, but in what is not very aptly termed Ulster. 
It recovers for undivided Ireland a great memory. It shows 
that even to the last Burke deplored an “ Ascendency ” 
which now by reaction tempted Irish Catholics to make 
common cause with Jacobins. We owe him an immense 
debt of gratitude. He is, I hold, profoundly in agreement 
with us on religious principles and social ethics. The 
energy of his language in denouncing the horrors of which 
France was the scene during those years may well be 
excused in one who saw them close at hand, as we do not. 
But for Ireland, no less than America, his ruling policy 
was, and ever would be, ‘“ Conciliation.” 

The great surrender by England in 1782, due, as we 
have seen, to Burke, of all claim to control over Irish affairs, 
remains a precedent still to be followed. ‘ His blemishes,” 
Mr. O’Brien observes with a touch of gaiety, “ were all 
Irish—luxuriance of expression, vehemence, impetuosity, 
a tendency to excessive gesture. But so,” he adds, “ were 
the imagination, the passion for great causes, the incom- 
municable charm of the man.” As belonging to us, he 
ought not to be lost in the very splendour of his services 
to humanity at large. I congratulate Mr. O’Brien, who 
has led the way by his well-timed volume to a national 
recognition of Edmund Burke’s enhanced significance, now 
that Ireland has left the past with its miseries behind. 
Thus would be undone the partition which cannot endure, 
and we should be ready to acclaim the “ one arch of peace ” 
lifted over a united nation. Faxit Deus! 


WILLIAM BARRY. 




















Art. 4.—ENGLAND AND THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT 


T has been frequently remarked that the relics of the 
| Conciliar Movement, consisting chiefly in the use of 
a threat of a General Council as a means of exerting 
pressure upon the Papacy, lingered on until the time of 
the Reformation; but the ideals of the movement doubtless 
survived in other ways also, and had no unimportant 
influence on sixteenth-century thought. Catholic reformers 
from the time of the movement onwards laid greater stress 
on the necessity for a Council than had been usual with 
reformers in earlier epochs, and it was probably due to this 
fact, no less than to Luther’s dramatic appeal to a Council, 
that the sixteenth century became for a time obsessed with 
the idea, Catholics and Protestants alike looking to a 
General Council as to some “ Deus ex machina” which 
would provide a solution for all their religious problems. 
But as ecclesiastical unity gradually broke up and ideas 
regarding the Church and her unity dropped into the 
melting-pot, it was seen that two opposite theories as to 
the nature and composition of a General Council were 
ranged over and against each other. There remained 
unchanged the medizval and Papal doctrine that a General 
Council was summoned by the Pope, was cecumenical for 
that very reason and not in respect of the number or 
nationalities of its members, consisted in its essence of 
persons acknowledging his supremacy, and was in the last 
resort his inferior—almost, as it has been put, an assembly 
of feudal vassals. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that under the special circumstances of the times Catholics 
believed, almost without exception, that the value of a 
Council would be seriously lowered unless Protestant 
representatives were admitted, not indeed for the purpose 
of sitting in judgement as equals, but merely of presenting 
their case and being judged. Also it must be borne in 
mind that the doctrine of the Council’s supremacy over 
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the Pope was still held almost universally in France, and 
was by no means dead in Germany. 

It was not then, in itself, so revolutionary a cry upon 
which the Protestants seized in making their appeal to a 
General Council, but they made it revolutionary by trans- 
forming and developing it for their own purposes. Their 
conception of a General Council arose naturally from the 
denial that submission to Rome was the test of Catholicity, 
but consciously or unconsciously they were also influenced 
by conciliar writers and ideas. In the case of the English, 
this is borne out by various official writings endorsed by 
Burleigh* and by many references in Bishop Jewel’s works. 
The Conciliarists had laid great stress on the rdle of the 
Emperor, and it became the Protestant contention that it 
belonged solely to the Emperor and to the secular power 
to summon a Council. The proposal to establish Councils 
at regular intervals, playing the part of a constitutional 
representative chamber to the Pope’s limited monarchy, had 
been made by the Conciliarists, and it became the Protestant 
claim that the Pope should free the bishops of his obedience 
from their oaths taken to him and sit among them as their 
equal. Ina sense, therefore, the Council of Gerson, d’Ailly 
and Nicholas of Cusa, stands as a half-way house between 
the Papal Council and the Protestant Council, foreshadow- 
ing divers points of the latter. But when they advocated 
the equality of all denominations and the appeal to the bare 
letter of the Bible as the only test of doctrine, the Protestants 
added elements which would have scandalized the Fathers 
of Constance who had burned Huss without the smallest 
twinge of misgiving. 

The Protestant Council never had the chance that was 
given to the Conciliar Movement of demunstrating in 
practice its own impotence and futility. But the Papal 
Council materialized in the Council of Trent, reckoned 
as the Nineteenth Cécumenical Council of the Catholic 
Church. It lasted with intervals for eighteen years, 
defined Catholic doctrine with precision and effected 
stringent reforms. During those eighteen years England 


* Hatfield House MSS., 137, 244: ‘‘ Christiani Imperatores convocarunt 
Concilia.’’ ‘* Cardinal Cusanus de Concordantia.”’ 
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passed from the “ Anglo-Catholicism ” of Henry VIII to 
the frank Protestantism of the reign of his son, thence to 
the Catholic restoration under Mary, and finally to the 
religious settlement of Elizabeth. The establishment of 
the Elizabethan State Church preceded by five years the 
close of the Council of Trent, and the two settlements, 
both of vital importance, but based on fundamentally 
antagonistic principles, dominate the subsequent course of 
Church history—and not Church history alone—like two 
warring giants. 

In examining the position taken up by the Elizabethans 
against the claims of the Council of Trent it is interesting 
to note how largely this was outlined and prepared by 
Henry VIII. The Defender of the Faith had ridiculed 
Luther’s appeal to a General Council with the taunt that the 
reformer would deny the inspiration of any Council that 
condemned him, but in 1538, when Paul III summoned a 
Council to Mantua, the excommunicate King found himself 
doctrinally in much the same position as Luther previously. 
In two long Protestations issued against the Pope’s action, 
and containing a great many other arguments, some of 
mere abuse and others of only ephemeral interest, he 
definitely lays it down that the right of summoning a 
Council, originally belonging to the Roman Emperor, has 
devolved, owing to the disintegration of the Empire, upon 
all Princes and Potentates. He defines a General Council 
as a free assembly “ kept at such time and place that every 
man which seeketh the glory of God may be present and 
there frankly utter his mind.” The imagination recoils 
before the conception of such a gathering, and Henry freely 
admits the hopelessness of expecting it ever to materialize; 
he draws the conclusion, consequently, that it is the duty 
of every Prince to carry out ecclesiastical reform in his 
own dominions and on his own authority, and to boycott 
the Papal Council, which is nothing more than a conventicle 
of perverse men sworn to the maintenance of wickedness 
and falsehood. In other words, the independence of national 
churches controlled by the secular power has relegated 
cecumenical ideals into the sphere of pious aspirations. 
It is not of much practical value to assert, as is done in 
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the King’s Book (1543), that unity of doctrine, apart from 
ceremonies and rites, is preserved between all local churches 
simply by the action of the Holy Ghost. Faced with the 
Council of Trent, which met in 1545, Henry feared that 
Paul III intended to use it to effect his deposition, and 
this suspicion was not lessened by the appointment of 
Cardinal Pole as Papal Legate. Considerations of secular 
politics thus early became entangled with England’s 
relations with the Council of Trent. 

Without pausing to consider to what extent the Second 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI and the Articles of 1553 were 
regarded as a reply to the Tridentine decrees of 1551-2, 
nor yet to conjecture how far the meeting of a Council 
under Paul IV might have gone to stabilize for good the 
Marian restoration of Catholicism, we may pass on to 
notice that the Elizabethan settlement came at an extra- 
ordinarily lucky moment for the whole Protestant cause in 
Europe. At the most critical period of the century the 
weight of England was thrown just in the nick of time 
into the Protestant arm of the balance. The Peace of 
Cateau-Cambrésis and the election of Pius IV were the 
beginnings of a new era for the fortunes of Catholicism, 
but before these had led to the resumption of the Council of 
Trent with all its vast consequences, the mysterious inaction 
of Paul IV with regard to England combined with the 
protection of the King of Spain had between them enabled 
Elizabeth and Cecil to establish the new ecclesiastical 
régime without foreign interference, and they had planted 
it in a firm position of defence and defiance against Rome. 

Pius IV was elected on Christmas Day, 1559, and ina 
very short time the topic of a General Council was in 
everyone’s mouth. Had this happened a year earlier the 
progress of the Elizabethan settlement must inevitably have 
been affected, but now it was too late. The Emperor 
Ferdinand I and the Cardinal of Lorraine, who was supreme 
in France, alike urged the convocation of an entirely new 
assembly to be attended both by Catholics and Protestants, 
and not to be held at Trent. The French had not recog- 
nized the cecumenicity of the sessions held at Trent under 
Julius III, and spoke of throwing open the decrees to 
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rediscussion. An opinion consequently became prevalent 
—for which perhaps Calvin’s proposals for a free 
General Council were also partly responsible—that an 
assembly on full Protestant lines might eventuate. The 
English would have sent quite willingly to such a meeting, 
and the ambassador in France, who stood for an active 
ageressive foreign policy, went so far as to discuss the 
personnel of such a mission. But there was no real 
desire for a Council among the ecclesiastics at home, 
who were confident that they stood quite firmly on a 
national basis. Bishop Jewel thought it unlikely that 
a Council would ever meet, and Elizabeth, though she 
discussed the question with the Imperial and Spanish 
ambassadors, would not even commit herself to acknow- 
ledging the power of General Councils, and always kept 
the Pope out of the conversation, speaking significantly 
of Christian Princes. It was the official doctrine that the 
Pope possessed no higher power than any other bishop, 
and that a General Council had supreme ecclesiastical 
authority,* but it was an authority which, it was felt, had 
conveniently little chance of ever exerting itself. By 
insisting on the continuation of the Council of Trent, 
Pius IV dispelled the short illusion of a “free” Council 
and rendered feeling against him in England even more 
hostile and suspicious. His endeavours to reopen the 
Council were regarded more as a cunning political move 
preparatory to a league for the extirpation of heresy than 
as a single-hearted ecclesiastical policy. Elizabeth’s agents 
sent her fairly accurate reports of his negotiations with the 
Catholic powers, but all interpreted in the most sinister 
light. The defeat of a Spanish fleet by pirates was supposed 
to have saved England from an Imperial-Franco-Spanish 
alliance to have been cemented at the Council, and the 
money expected from proposals to secularize certain 
clerical revenues in France and Spain was destined in 
English eyes to form a fund for the anti-English crusade. 
These suspicions, perhaps not unnatural, were certainly 


* See some undated notes on the subject (Record Office, Dom Eliz. XV 
[1560], No. 1), wrongly said to be in Elizabeth’s own hand, and more 
resembling the Hatfield House MSS. referred to above. 
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not merited. Pius IV might urge a general assault on 
Geneva, but he was at heart mild and tolerant, and sincerely 
desired to preserve peace between the great powers. His 
frequent attempts to get into touch with Elizabeth indicate 
a frame of mind very unlike that with which opinion in 
England credited him, and it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the conventional threats which he dropped 1n connection 
with Abbot Parpaglia’s mission in 1560 indicate that this 
outwardly conciliatory move was fundamentally hostile. 
Yet it was due to the fear that this mission would lead 
to the deprivation of Elizabeth by French arms that Philip 
of Spain stopped it, in his anxiety to prevent any increase 
of French influence at English expense. It was true that 
the English and French were at loggerheads over Scotch 
affairs, and that the Guises detested Elizabeth for her 
supposed part in the Tumult of Amboise; but they had 
enough troubles of their own in France even to think of 
taking part in the assault upon Geneva, let alone the 
invasion of England in support of the claims of Mary 
Stuart, Queen a of France and Scotland. Nor do the 
correspondences of the French ambassador in Rome and 
of the Papal nuncio in France provide any hint that this 
plan was mooted between the Pope and the Guises. In the 
purely ecclesiastical sphere Pius IV was to vindicate his 
liberal reputation by granting the use of the Chalice to 
Germany in the face of heavy opposition, and though there 
is no evidence that he ever offered to confirm the English 
Prayer-Book there is certainly a reasonable presumption 
that he might have been willing to consider concessions of 
a similar nature to England. 

The Bull, summoning a Council to Trent but leaving 
the question of continuation ambiguous, was issued on 
November 29, 1560. The Pope showed the most creditable 
energy in soliciting the attendance of non-Catholic powers. 
His envoys were despatched to the Patriarchs of the Eastern 
churches as well as to Germany, Scandinavia, Russia, and 
England. To carry the Bull to Elizabeth he appointed 
Abbot Jerome Martinengo, who was empowered to ask 
her to send lay Ambassadors, but not her new hierarchy, 
whose orders and jurisdiction were not recognized at Rome. 
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If the ground seemed favourable, he was also to request 
the expedition to Trent of the Catholic bishops who had 
been imprisoned at the time of Parpaglia’s approach. 
The Abbot’s mission became involved in an intrigue 
engineered by the Spanish ambassador de Quadra, by 
which Elizabeth was to marry Lord Robert Dudley, who 
offered to restore Catholicism and submit to the Council. 
This was a project that had also passed through the mind of 
Cardinal Morone, who was Cardinal Protector of England, 
but actually the initiative now came from Dudley and 
the matter was kept from the Pope. Either out of 
respect for Spain or infatuation for Dudley, Elizabeth 
played with the idea sufficiently to raise de Quadra’s hopes 
almost to the pitch of certainty and seriously to alarm Cecil 
and the Anglican bishops. The Queen was keeping in 
touch with the German Protestant Princes, and had already 
sent an envoy into France to dissuade the regent, Catherine 
de Medicis, from accepting the Council of Trent, in the 
hope that the National Council threatened there might be 
made the nucleus of a rival anti-Papal Council, yet, at the 
same time, she talked eloquently to de Quadra of her 
desire to submit to the Central Council and restore unity 
of religion. Cecil saw to it, however, that she insisted 
on being represented by her new hierarchy, on the Pope’s 
presidency being merely nominal and on the Bible and the 
first four General Councils being used as the sole test of doc- 
trine. Having set up these safeguards, Cecil next managed 
to wreck the Dudley marriage scheme altogether by the 
convenient discovery of a plot of a very different nature 
to restore Catholicism. It involved Elizabeth’s deposition 
and was connected with the coming of Martinengo. In 
April several Catholic priests and laymen, including three 
Marian Privy Councillors, were arrested on a charge of 
having heard or said Mass, but the questionnaire* to 
which they were subjected shows that this charge was no 
more than a pretext. They were examined as to an alleged 
conspiracy, supposed to have its roots deep back in the 
previous reign, to depose Elizabeth and replace her by 


. The questionnaire is in P.R.O. Dom Eliz. XVI, 66-69. Another in 
Dom Eliz. Add. XI, 7. In quoting, I have modernized the spelling. 
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the Queen of Scots, who would marry a suitable husband, 
restore the old religion, and submit to the Council. This 
placed the mission of Martinengo in a totally different 
light, and the questions with regard to him were skilfully 
put so as to entangle the whole question of the Council 
with the plot to overthrow the Queen. ‘ When heard 
you first since Christmas of a General Council summoned, 
from what cause, where to be held, who were summoned 
thither, of whom have you heard it, and by what means? 
What have you heard should be treated of in the Council? 
What reformation would follow . . . ?” and, most signi- 
ficant of all, “ What order thought you would be devised 
to put in use for the reformation of such as would not come 
nor send to the Council, nor obey the decrees thereof?” 
and, again, “ What heard you of the summoning of the 
Queen’s Majesty to the Council? What heard you of 
the coming of the Pope’s Nuncio into this realm?” A 
certain Dr. Draycot had written to a friend the innocent 
words, “We do hear that the General Council goeth 
forward. I pray God send it good success and that the 
Princes of Germany will come to it,”* and Cecil con- 
sidered it necessary to examine him specially. 

The prisoners were punished on the religious charge 
alone. How far Cecil’s suspicions were genuine it is 
perhaps impossible to say, but he admitted having thought 
it necessary to do something to damp Catholic expectations, 
and disclaimed any intention of harming the prisoners. 
And he was alarmed at the Dudley marriage scheme. If we 
assert that he invented a bogus plot to serve his particular 
purpose, it must not be forgotten that the terms of this plot 
were such as were being continually discussed at the time 
among Catholics, though they had not crystallized into a 
definite conspiracy. The Pope and Cardinal Morone had 
talked of marrying Mary Queen of Scots to an Austrian 
Prince as a prelude to setting her upon the English throne, 
and the Catholic bishops had sent from their prison the 
message of “Fiat! Fiat!” Martinengo’s approach and 


* P.R.O. Dom Eliz. XVI, 41. Dr. Draycot to Dr. Ramrydge. 


March 21, 1560 (1). 
ft P.R.O. Dom Eliz. XVI, 14. Notes of Cecil’s: ‘‘. . . Draycot, What 
he hath written of the General Council.”’ ' 
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Dudley’s schemes had given rise to optimistic hopes impru- 
dently expressed, and at the back of everyone’s mind lay 
the impression that a General Council would be forced 
by its very nature to take steps for the coercion of 
recalcitrants. 

Other considerations helped to steer Elizabeth away from 
de Quadra and Dudley. In time it became known that 
the German Protestant Princes had refused the Papal 
invitation to Trent, and she was partly pledged to act in 
concert with them on this issue. More serious was the 
landing of a Papal Legate in Ireland, whose mission, 
purely spiritual though it was, looked as if it might have 

rave political consequences. Cecil was strongly supported 
by the whole Anglican hierarchy, who were thoroughly 
opposed to any dealings with Rome on purely religious 
grounds, and were really suspicious of any conciliar pro- 
ject. At the time when de Quadra’s hopes were at their 
zenith, and it was common belief in London that Elizabeth 
would be represented at Trent, many of the bishops publicly 
denounced the notion, and Horne of Winchester preached 
against the authority of Councils. Towards the end of 
April, when de Quadra, believing the proper moment to 
have arrived, presented a formal request for Martinengo’s 
admission, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and 
the Bishops of Winchester and Salisbury (Parker, Young, 
Horne, and Jewel) were in daily conference with Cecil and 
the Queen, and must have been able to exert considerable 
influence.* 

Both the Dudley marriage proposal and the chances of 
English participation in the Council of Trent were abso- 
lutely wrecked by the decision of the Privy Council not to 
allow the Papal envoy to enter the country. The decision 
was taken at Greenwich on May 1, and communicated a 
few days later to de Quadra, who recognized the hand of 
Cecil and the bishops in the severity of its wording. The 
unanimity of the Privy Council was said to have been 
materially aided by Lord Keeper Bacon’s hint that a vote 
for the Abbot’s admission might easily be construed as 
high treason. The main contention of the reply given to 

* Spanish Calendar, 1558-1567, Nos. 125, 127, 128. 
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the ambassador was, in fact, that the laws of England by 
which the Pope’s jurisdiction had been abolished would be 
infringed by the reception of his envoy, and that historical 
precedent—one, indeed, furnished as recently as the case 
of Queen Mary and Cardinal Peto—abounded for the 
refusal to admit Papal representatives. The points were 
also made that Martinengo’s mere approach had given rise 
to audacious predictions of a coming religious revolution 
and other signs of disaffection, while there was no guarantee 
that he would keep the oath to make no attempt against 
the peace of the realm. The Queen expressed her willing- 
ness to promote and assist a free General Council than 
which she desired nothing more ardently, having much at 
heart the cause of Christian unity; but she refused to 
recognize the assembly at Trent in which only those sworn 
to the maintenance of the Papal tyranny were to have 
decisive voice, and in regard to whose convocation the 
Pope had not deigned to consult her. 

The result was undoubtedly the addition of a further 
element of stability to the Church of England. It must 
have been with a sigh of relief that the episcopate saw 
themselves freed from the possibility of entanglements 
abroad that must surely have tended to weaken their 
position, if only by bringing the debates about it into 
greater publicity. Yet the situation clearly demanded 
some public presentment of the Anglican position if the 
claim to continuity and Catholicity was to be made with 
any success in the eyes of the world. For this the 
Martinengo crisis provided both an opportunity and an 
excuse. During March de Quadra came to know that the 
Anglican bishops were drawing up what he called “A 
Confession of Faith” to send to Trent. He did not relish 
the realization that the Anglican position, unwilling to 
offer itself up for discussion and liquidation at the Council, 
was instead being crystallized—a fact which simply fore- 
boded a repetition of the unfruitful mission to Trent of 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg’s theologians in 1552. It seems 
certain that Cecil instigated this move of the bishops, which 
would serve equally well either as an impediment to de 
Quadra’s plans if these came to fruition or as a jurisdiction 
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if Martinengo were turned away. This “Confession” has 
been tentatively identified with the “ Declaration of the 
Principle Articles of Religion,” issued in 1561,* but 
another interpretation seems also possible and probable. 
“T have caused an Apology to be written,” wrote Cecil 
a few days after the Privy Council’s decision, “but not 
printed, in the name of the whole clergy, which is wisely, 
learnedly, eloquently, and gravely written, but I stay the 
publication of it until it be further pondered, for so it 1s 
requisite.” | This seems to indicate an early MSS. draft 
of the famous Apology for the Church of England of 
Bishop Jewel, the first published editions of which, it may 
be noted, were issued anonymously and in the name of the 
whole Anglican body. If the work had been composed 
in haste during the Martinengo crisis—Styrpe says it was 
done “in a short time to wonder ”—it would be com- 
prehensible, the crisis once successfully past, to hold up 
publication for revision. It was not until the end of the 
year that the book was printed—“ negligently done,” as 
Jewel and Cecil both complained. Bishop Cox of Ely 
first saw it in January, 1562, and as late as August of that 
year Parkhurst of Norwich complained that he would not 
yet have seen it had not Parker privately sent him a copy. 
This inspired exposition of Anglicanism as the Eliza- 
bethans meant it is professedly aimed at the Roman claims 
and at medieval doctrine, and hardly deals at all with the 
Calvinist position. It bases the Church of England upon 
the plain teaching of Scripture, the recorded practice of the 
early Church, and the authority of the first four General 
Councils. It will not admit the binding authority of any 
later Council professing to be pm The normality 
and orthodoxy of the new position since 1 § $9 are vindicated 
on the plea that every local church has a traditional and 


* Bishop Frere in Stephens and Hunt, History of the Church of 
England, v. p. 61. 

t Foreign Calendar, 1501-2, No. 187 (3). Another indication of the 
early composition of the Apology seems to be provided by the reference 
to Cardinal Hosius as ‘‘ one Hosius, a bishop in Polonia as he testifyeth 
of himself.”’ Hosius was created Cardinal and Papal Legate for the 
Council of Trent on March 20, 1561, and had the Apology been composed 
a ae author might have been expected to make controversial use of 

is fact. 
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canonical right to reform itself by means of provincial 
councils, without of necessity waiting for a General 
Council of Christendom. Though in many points he 
maintains Henry VIII’s position, Jewel is less Erastian. 
His authority is the Provincial Synod rather than the 
Monarch. As the Elizabethan revolution was brought 
about by the Parliament of 1559, it is therefore necessary 
for Jewel to represent it as a Provincial Synod. He wrote: 
“Yet truly we do not despise Councils, Assemblies and 
Conferences of bishops and learned men, neither have we 
done that we have done without bishops or without a 
Council. The matter hath been long treated in open 
Parliament with long consultation and before a notable 
synod and convocation . . . we have restored our churches 
by a Provincial Convocation.” This contention and its 
implications were fiercely argued between Jewel and his 
Catholic opponent Harding.* 

The crux of the whole matter really lay in the con- 
ception of Church and State and their relations. The 
medizeval Church-State had obviously broken down, and 
the regnum had obtained complete control over the 
sacerdotium. It was a clear perversion of medievalism 
to claim, as Jewel seems to have claimed, that because 
Parliament in the past had taken cognizance of various 
ecclesiastical matters, therefore, as representing the common 
Council of the realm and the common consent of all the 
estates, it had a right to legislate on worship and doctrine 
and to carry through such religious changes as were made 
in 1§59. That it could do so without its authority being 
called in question was due to the part it had played in 
religious affairs since 1530, under three sovereigns. In 
the next place, in spite of a formidable chain of references 
to the acts of Provincial Synods and local councils, and to 
the dicta of various Popes and Saints concerning the 
advisability of preserving local customs—all marshalled to 
support the alleged natural right of local churches to reform 
themselves—it is clear that Harding was right in his con- 

* Confutation of a Book entitled An Apology for the Church of England, 
1565. See also Jewel’s Defence of the Apology, 1567.. Haiding’s Detection 


of Sundry Foul Errors ... , 1568. Jewel’s Defence... , enlarged and 
comprising an answer to the De/ection ... , 1570, 1571. 
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tention that none of these instances were really parallel to 
the settlement of 1559, or provided any relevant precedent 
for its legality. In using the phrases “ Provincial Council,” 
“Notable Synod,” etc., Jewel evidently did not intend to 
tie himself down to the strict definitions of Canon Law. 
For his purpose Parliament becomes a Provincial Council, 
by virtue of being a notable assembly wherein both laymen 
and ecclesiastics have place. 

In the sixteenth century the conception of the Church 
as a Societas Perfecta was perhaps not always clearly 
understood, and men continued to think on the old 
medieval lines when the theory had completely broken 
down in practice. This confusion may help to excuse 
Harding for not going with sufficient directness to the 
root of the matter, and concentrating all his efforts, as he 
might well have done, on showing that the legislation of 
1559 was “ultra vires.” This does not mean to imply 
either that it would have been considered “intra vires” 
in the Middle Ages, which, of course, it would not have 
been, or that Harding did not see the point at all. He 
certainly did see it. “If they will needs have their 
matters seem to depend of their parliament, let us not 
be blamed if we call it parliament-religion, parliament- 
faith, parliament-gospel.” But he allowed the main 
issue to become obscured by suggesting that even con- 
stitutionally the work of the Parliament of 1559 was 
void owing to the unanimous adverse vote of the 
spirituality in the House of Lords—a view upheld by 
Sanders in his Report to Cardinal Morone of 1561 and 
later in his History, but which is, to say the least, consti- 
tutionally unsound. By declaring that the question was 
not subjected to a proper discussion with reference to the 
authority of the ancient Church and the Fathers he led on 
to a side-track, and provoked a barren war of quotations 
while obscuring the main point. The prestige and influence 
of the Catholic bishops, in fact, had been a source of great 
anxiety to the reforming party in 1559, and by their able 
defence in the Lords they had held up legislation for some 
time. Archbishop Hethe’s speech was perhaps the best, 


and formed a very powerful argument against a schism 
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by reason of which, he pointed out, they must necessarily 
“forsake and flee” all General Councils, all Canon Law, 
and the unity of the Church. 

When he deals with the claim of the Parliament of 
1559 to be considered as a Provincial Council, Harding 
has no difficulty in showing its absurdity. The only 
ecclesiastical element it contained voted solidly against the 
changes, and the Convocation then sitting protested most 
vigorously. The hierarchy which claimed to have worked 
through the medium of what they termed a Provincial 
Council had simply no part at all in the Parliament, but 
were, in fact, created as a result of it. This, it may 
be said, was an awkward point to which they were not 
blind at the time. Jewel cannot, however, provide a really 
satisfactory reply to the dilemma. He retorts that the 
Convocation had since that time rounded off a record of 
weak tergiversation by finally embracing the new religion, 
and after laying it down that statutes are valid without the 
vote of the spirituality if passed by a general majority of 
the Lords, he falls back upon the Westminster Conference 
to counter the arguments that the reformers themselves 
had no part in the Parliament and that there was insufficient 
discussion. It meets neither point satisfactorily. Owing 
to the breaking off of the Conference at the second meetin 
neither of the two really important subjects—the authority of 
local churches to alter rites and ceremonies, and the character 
of the sacrifice of the Mass—was touched, while on the com- 
paratively unimportant question of the use of the vernacular 
there was no serious debate. Jewel argued that here there 
was, atany rate, the opportunity for further debate—expressly 
offered because of the difficulties that the Government’s 
programme was meeting in Parliament—an opportunity 
which the Catholics threw away. But the Conference had 
no constitutional or canonical status; it was not regarded 
as a necessity, but as a convenient expedient, and was held 
months before the need had arisen to create a new hierarchy. 
To fall back on it in the argument concerning the absence 
of the reformed ministers _ the Parliament is simply 
no answer at all to the difficulty. Yet Jewel did not hesitate 
to write, in the epistle to Scipio which will be referred 
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to again: “And thus calling together the bishops and a 
very full Synod, by the common consent of all our estates 
we cleansed the church of those dregs and corruptions 
which either the carelessness or malice of men had brought 
in. . . as we might lawfully do it.” Harding’s enraged 
outburst, “ You be desperate in your lying, and crack of 
a full Parliament and a notable Synod!” is not, perhaps, 
the expression that a modern controversialist would emplo 
here,* but it expresses the situation perfectly. When the 
Confutation was written the first Anglican Synod, that of 
1563, had been held, and Jewel in his reply could point 
to it triumphantly. To this Harding’s answer was that 
since the Anglicans were invalidly ordained the Synod was 
no Synod at all, and, at any rate, was irrelevant to the work 
of 1559. 

It had been Jewel’s plea that urgent necessity forbade 
the English to await a General Council, to which Harding 
made the reply that when the Apology was published such 
a Council was “far and well entered and almost ended.” 
This is not so inaccurate if reference is made to the Council 
of Trent taken as a whole, but is certainly incorrect if 
taken to apply only to the sessions under Pius IV, which 
commenced about three weeks after the Apology left 
the printers’ hands. Harding continues, with further 
inaccuracies which will be self-evident: ‘“ Ye which can so 
amplify the small and obscure meetings of a few Calvinists 
of one little island, what would ye not say of the last 
General Council, to which more nations were assembled 
together than there are shires in England, more years were 
bestowed in consultation than weeks in your full Parlia- 
ment, more bishops subscribed than there were ministers 
of all sorts in your notable Synod by many parts?” “A 
notable great company,” comments Jewel, “there were 
only forty poor bishops, and yet some of the same 
were no bishops at all!” The numbers at the last 
meeting at Trent rose well above 200, though they were 
undoubtedly much smaller at the earlier sessions, when 
a few members had been Papal nominees who had never 

* Various editors of Jewel have held that he referred to a Synod held 


under Edward VI. This is disposed of by the tenor of the controversy with 
Harding, and would not have served his purpose. 
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taken possession of their sees, such as Pate of Worcester; 
and doubtless Jewel is aiming also at Goldwell, the 
deprived Bishop of St. Asaph, who was present from 
1561 to 1563. He derides the whole “late chapter” 
at Trent, which, he claims, made no reforms of any 
importance, deprived an over-meek Emperor of his rights, 
and was entirely controlled by the Pope. It was no General 
Council. “We have not by our Provincial Council 
removed or shaken the authority of any one General 
Council.” 

In examining Jewel’s arguments I have drawn also 
upon the well-known Letter to Scipio which enlarges upon 
certain points in the Apology, and which from internal 
evidence may be dated early in 1562. It is usually con- 
sidered to be the official publication explaining Elizabeth’s 
refusal to accept the Council of Trent which Jewel spoke 
of as about to be produced in a letter of February, 1562, 
to Peter Martyr. This view hardly accounts for the fact 
that in the very first sentence the author expressly disclaims 
to be speaking with authority, and insists that he is only 
giving a personal opinion. Nor does it help us to under- 
stand why all contemporary copies of it have disappeared, 
why no mention is made of it by contemporary contro- 
versialists, and why Jewel’s first biographer, Laurence 
Humphrey, who knew him personally, is silent in regard 
to it. There is absolutely no trace of it until 1629, when 
Sir Nicholas Brent published it, without reference, in the 
second edition of his translation of Sarpi’s History of the 
Council of Trent. The only real evidence for its genuine- 
ness is internal, but it is convincing; and it may be con- 
jectured that Brent discovered the letter while he was in 
Italy, for it purports to be written to a friend at Padua. 
But while it cannot be maintained to be an official docu- 
ment, it is certainly the opinion of one who was influential 
in moulding the official attitude, and this, together with 
its similarity to the Apology, justifies its being regarded 
as expressing authoritative opinion. It opens with an attack 
on the cecumenicity of the Council of Trent, and the 
motives and personal character of Pius IV, who is called a 
“ simoniacal heretic.” It goes on to uphold the Emperor’s 
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prerogative of summoning a General Council and ridicules 
the notion that any reform is to be expected from Rome. 
Papal Infallibility is next dealt with* and the Petrine texts 
shown from the writings of many of the Fathers to refer 
only to Christ as the Rock. Examples are adduced to 
show that good Catholics have frequently and freely 
attacked Papal arrogance and pretensions. Since the first 
four General Councils the Papacy has led Christianity 
astray, and is so deeply committed that it cannot turn back. 
It would be a waste of time to attend a Council summoned 
by it. The justification of the English Settlement enlarges 
upon the lines of the Apology. Matters were too urgent 
to wait for a free General Council, really no essential 
part of the Church’s organization, and, as Jewel believed, 
impracticable for the moment. The English Church 
reformed herself lawfully by a Provincial Synod, but with- 
out contravening anything laid down by the first four 
General Councils. 

It does not seem that the Council of Trent took any 
notice of Jewel personally or of the Apology, in spite 
of Laurence Humphrey’s oft-repeated assertion that it 
appointed a Spaniard and an Italian to produce a refutation, 
and that when they failed it merely put the book on the 
Index. Humphrey spoke of the incident as common 
knowledge, but, in fact, neither Jewel himself nor the 
Apology (nor yet the English Prayer-Book) figures on the 
Tridentine Index issued early in 1564. I have not found 
them on any Index earlier than 1569, when Jewel 
appears on lists issued at Liége and Munich. The basis 
of Humphrey’s story lies probably in the fact that the 
King of Spain, to whom Elizabeth had sent a copy of the 
Apology, commissioned a Spaniard who held an Italian 
see and who was at the Council—Jaimé de Noguerras, 
Bishop of Aliffe—to produce a reply.t This prelate was 
not a member of the Index Committee, but had sat on one 
which had considered the advisability of interceding for 
the English Catholic bishops. He had been Dean of 
Vienna and had helped in the revision of Paul IV’s Index, 


* Curiously enough, Honorius I is omitted. Liberius, Marcellinus, 
John XXII, and Pope Joan are cited 
ft Foreign Calendar, 1563, No. 147 (2). 
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but it does not seem that he ever replied to Jewel. De 
Quadra’s effort to make the Catholic bishops in England 
do this was equally abortive, though he even drew up a 
scheme of headings for them. 

If the Council neglected to deal with Jewel neither was 
it much concerned with Elizabeth herself. The proposal 
to excommunicate her was only brought forward after 
nearly eighteen months, and the initiative then came from 
the Catholic exiles at Louvain. It was frustrated by the 
agency of the King of Spain and the Emperor, who had 
no difficulty in persuading the Pope to abandon the idea 
as inopportune, and Pius dropped it as readily as he had 
taken it up. On the other hand, both Philip and Ferdinand 
were persuaded by the Council to intercede with Elizabeth 
and to request the release of the Catholic bishops and the 
setting aside of a few localities where Catholic worship 
might legally be performed. But the Queen was not to 
be moved. Perhaps the most important decision regarding 
England taken at Trent was that of a small committee of 
theologians, who, in reply to a request for a ruling brought 
from England, laid down that the presence of Catholics at 
Anglican worship was under no pretext whatsoever to be 
permitted. This unofficial ruling was confirmed by an 
almost simultaneous decision of the Inquisition, presided 
over by the future St. Pius V, and had great influence in 
clearing the decks for the coming action.* 

Elizabeth herself was provided from time to time with 
quite accurate reports concerning the trend of events at 
Trent and the nature of the decrees, and was able to follow 
the course of the Council in some detail. But the 
ill-informed and abusive jeers indulged in by various 
ecclesiastics seem to indicate that the Government kept its 
information to itself. Jewel professed ignorance as to the 
very existence and place of the Council some weeks after it 
had opened, and later spoke mockingly of the dropsical Pope 
hourly expecting his Apotheosis, of the unfortunate dumb- 
ness of the Holy Spirit, and of the long silence from Trent.T 


* See Bayne, Anglo-Roman Relations, cap. viii. 

t Cf. Ziirich Letters, first series, pp. 101, 118, 124, 136: second series, 
p. 83, with the many references and reports in the foreign papers of the 
period. 
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But both those who were “au courant” with events and 
those who were not, concurred in regarding the Council in 
the light of a plot or conspiracy and in connecting it with 
every sign of internal disaffection or external danger. In 
connection with the Pole conspiracy of 1563 the Govern- 
ment condemned Goldwell, the Marian Bishop of St. 
Asaph, who from Trent had closed the succession of Papal 
endeavours to secure Elizabeth’s representation there by an 
almost confidentially worded letter to Cecil, but who later 
was in favour of the Queen’s excommunication.* Yet in 
reality the danger of foreign intervention was slight, for 
the Emperor and the King of Spain were both on the alert 
to suppress any attempt on Elrzabeth’s throne. The 
Queen’s most dangerous enemies were the Catholic exiles 
who had brought forward the proposal for her excom- 
munication and the Cardinal of Lorraine. The Cardinal 
had personal reasons for detesting Elizabeth, although he 
had been eager for her to be represented at Trent. Her 
supposed part in the Tumult of Amboise, the success of 
the Reformation in Scotland, the humiliating Treaty of 
Edinburgh, the English alliance with Condé and the 
capture of Havre were wounds from which he still smarted. 
He was also the uncle of the Queen of Scotland, and had a 
very great—though perhaps waning—influence over her. 
At Trent he worked to secure Mary’s marriage to an 
Austrian archduke, and at a personal interview with 
Ferdinand the archduke Charles was decided upon. He 
spoke openly of her title to the English throne and of 
placing her upon it by force of arms necessary. In this 
he had the support of many of the Catholic exiles, and 
especially of the historian Nicholas Sanders, then at Trent, 
who drew up a memorial on the subject which was pre- 
sented to the Emperor. But Ferdinand rejected the idea 
as absurd and impracticable, and effectively put an end to 
such talk. To Elizabeth’s relief Mary found herself unable 
to send either bishops or ambassadors to Trent, where her 
uncle acted as her representative. 

Thus English suspicions were in some degree justified, but 


* See my article, ‘‘ Bishop Goldwell at the Council of Trent,’’ in the 
Downside Review, January and May, 1925. 
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the idea of a Catholic league against England was, in view 
of the attitude of Philip and Ferdinand, quite out of the 
question. Elizabeth’s efforts to dissuade the French from 
acknowledging the Council of Trent were due partly to 
the openings provided by the French themselves and partly 
to the realization that it was from France that her greatest 
danger might eventually come. Since the early months 
of 1560 the French, dissatisfied with the Papal views 
regarding the General Council, had threatened to meet the 
situation by a National Council, without, however, break- 
ing away ~~ Rome, and had used as justification for 
this course arguments strikingly similar to those of Bishop 
Jewel. During 1561 the movement in search of some 
doctrinal bridge between Rome and Geneva made progress, 
and culminated in the Colloquy of Poissy and the subsequent 
Conferences at St. Germain. English policy was to send 
embassies urging the rejection of the Council of Trent 
and to circulate the Prayer-Book and the Apology in 
France. The latter move was made a little too late to 
exert much influence, and the outbreak of the first War 
of Religion early in 1562 put an end to the whole 
movement, and to the threat of an anti-Papal Anglo- 
Franco-German Council. Elizabeth was unable to stop 
the despatch of French ambassadors to Trent even by 
holding out hopes that, if a little delay were effected, she 
too might send. It is, however, possible that her inter- 
vention in the Civil War may have served to prolong the 
delay in the setting out of the Cardinal of Lorraine with 
the delegation of French bishops. No later talk of an 
anti-Papal Synod—and there was a certain amount of it 
in 1563 between English and Germans—ever showed the 
smallest sign of resulting in action, even when the end 
of the Civil War in France revived the talk there of a 
National Council. 

Much more significant as a gesture against Rome and 
Trent than these French excursions was the Convocation 
of 1563. At the very moment when the Council’s internal 
dissensions had brought it to an impasse and were even 
threatening its break-up, the first Convocation of the 
Anglican Church consolidated the work of 1559 by giving 
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it some sort of retrospective ecclesiastical sanction and by 
the promulgation of the thirty-nine, or more accurately 
thirty-eight, articles.* At the same time, a Parliamentary 
statute imposed the death-penalty for a second refusal of 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, thus endangering 
the lives of the imprisoned bishops. In 1564, after the 
Council had been closed, a small book entitled 4 Godly 
and Necessary Admonition of the Decrees of the Council 
of Trent was published by Archbishop Parker’s orders, in 
which many of the decrees, more especially those on the 
Mass, were singled out for individual refutation. It is 
interesting, however, to find Cecil turning to the Council 
of Trent for assistance in dealing with the organization of 
cathedrals and bishops. A memorandum of his exists in 
which he has hastily jotted down various points from the 
Council’s decrees that strike him as worthy of note.T 
These include the establishment of a reader of divinity 
and a schoolmaster in every cathedral church to form part 
of the bishop’s household; the obligations laid on every 
bishop to preach in person, to keep within his diocese, 
preaching and watching over his flock, to have some 
portions of Scripture read at his table, not to reside or 
serve at Court, nor to demand fees for licences; the obliga- 
tion laid on every person with the cure of souls to preach 
every Sunday; the cancelling of all privileges of non- 
residence or of taking the profits of a benefice while not 
residing; financial assistance to be given by rich benefices 
to poorer ones that cannot afford a preacher; the appro- 
priation for alms by poor cathedrals of the third part of 
all livings, dignities and prebends, and the necessity for 
setting aside all considerations of human affection in the 
matter of ecclesiastical preferment. 

The Elizabethan Church, then, embraced wholeheartedly 
the Protestant conception of a General Council, and 

* Fuller has an interesting passage in which he comments on the 
almost simultaneous issue of these articles and the Tridentine decrees— 
‘“‘ truth and falsehood starting in some sort both together.’? He compares 
them thus: ‘‘ Many of which decrees begin with lying and all conclude 
with cursing thundering anathemas against dissenters, whilst these our 
articles, like the still voice, only plainly express the positive truth.” 


f British Museum. Lansdowne, 103, f. 309, No. 110: ‘‘ Notes out of 
ye Councell of Trident being good orders for Cathedrals and Bishops.” 
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by the standards thus adopted brushed aside the claims 
of the Council of Trent. The theory that all Christian 
Princes had inherited within their own dominions the 
ecclesiastical powers formerly wielded by the Roman 
Emperors corresponded admirably with the historical pro- 
cess by which the Monarch—and in England the Monarch 
and Parliament—had actually obtained complete control 
over the Church; and this gave some measure of theological 
sanction to the formula of “cujus regio ejus religio.” 
Among the prerogatives assumed by the Monarch was 
that of summoning a General Council, for the exercise 
of which concerted action was therefore necessary, responsi- 
bility being broken up. But of all centuries the sixteenth, 
with its compact, omnipotent and independent state, was 
the least favourable to international ecclesiastical action. 
Even in Catholic countries the spirit of national exclusive- 
ness and of lay control was so strong as to draw from 
Pius IV the complaint that Princes were fast becoming 
Popes in their own dominions. It is not to be wondered 
at that cecumenical ideals in Church matters made little 
appeal to the Elizabethan Churchmen, or that Henry VIII 
and Bishop Jewel should both have considered a free 
General Council on Protestant lines to be impracticable. 
Against the clerical and cecumenical claims of the Council 
of Trent England set the right of the lay-ruler, derived in 
theory from the Roman Emperor—but exercised in actual 
practice by virtue of an historical process—to call Councils 
and carry out reform in his own state. The settlement of 
1559 was a secular, governmental piece of work—even if 
later confirmed by its own ecclesiastical creation—and its 
best defence against the claims of Rome and Trent is, 
perhaps, this theory of monarchical power. Jewel’s attempt 
to base it on lines less exclusively Erastian by a 
the Parliament of 1559, not so much as the expression 0 
the State and the Prince as a National Synod or Provincial 
Council of the English Church, is one to which the facts 
are singularly ill-suited. The claim that Princes possess 
the prerogative of summoning Councils and regulating 
religious affairs in their own territories is one that 1s 
constantly being asserted in Elizabethan writings. 
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It has been seen how considerations of secular politics 
became entangled in England’s attitude towards the Council 
of Trent, and how these were ultimately responsible for 
the abstention of the Council from Elizabeth’s excom- 
munication and deposition. It is important to realize 
that this abstention postponed for some years the crisis 
eventually brought about by the Bull Regnans in Excelsis. 
The period 1559-1570 was one of preparation before the 
two religious settlements really came to grips with each 
other. It was the action of St. Pius V, not the Council 
of Trent, which forced the issue and ushered in the great 


contest. 
H. O. EVENNETT. 








Art. 5 —CARDINAL WOLSEY’S WINCHESTER 
REGISTER 


Registrum Thome Wolsey Cardinalis Ecclesie Wéintoniensis 
Administratoris. Edited with an Introduction by Herbert 
Chitty, M.A., F.S.A. Canterbury and York Society, 1926, 

Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer. By Ethelred ‘Taunton. 
London, 1902. 

Cardinal Wolsey. By Mandell Creighton. London, 1888. 


OR the last twenty years and more the Canterbury 

and York Society has been patiently and steadily 
producing essential material for the ecclesiastical history of 
England and Wales, which has still to be written. The part 
taken by the Society in this most important work is the 
transcribing and printing of episcopal registers with head- 
notes and introductions—a work which, so far as the 
transcribing and editing goes, has for the most part been 
a labour of love. So far it has supplied its subscribers 
with at least five-and-twenty complete volumes, in addition 
to many portions of others, which will be completed with 
all possible speed. The register before us, that of the 
diocese of Winchester during the administratorship of 
Cardinal Wolsey, though comparatively short, is by no 
means the least important of the series: it is indeed of 
the utmost interest in that it gives us clear ideas of the 
manner of a bishop taking possession of his see and of 
electing the head of a religious house, the one transaction 
and the other being illustrated by a wealth of documents 
which are set out at full length in the notarial records. 
The'register as printed consists of one hundred and seventy- 
eight pages of text, with four appendices; one containing 
a list of institutions and collations; the second a list of 
resignations; the third transcripts of two documents of the 
first importance, one now in the Public Record Office, the 
indenture made between Henry VIII and the cardinal, by 
which the latter surrendered his rights in the see of Win- 
chester and the abbacy of St. Albans; and the other an 
order to the cardinal under the royal sign manual to instruct 
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his vicar-general to carry out the provisions of the inden- 
ture; the fourth appendix contains the record of Wolsey’s 
legatine visitations of Winchester College, made by his 
commissaries; these appendices bring the total number of 

ages up to a hundred and ninety-two, of which more than 
a half are taken up with the proceedings in the elections of 
an abbot of Hyde, an abbess of Wherwell, and priors of 
Merton and Reigate, the first two being Benedictines and 
the others Austin Canons; whilst another eleven pages are 
needed for the record of the taking possession of the see 
and the appointment of a vicar-general. 

The bull of provision to the administratorship of the 
church of Winchester was issued by Clement VII on 
February 8, 1529, and on April 6 following the royal letters 
patent restoring the temporalities were sealed: the latter 
document recording the fact that Wolsey had expressly 
renounced everything in the bull which was prejudicial to 
the royal dignity. Five days after the restoration of the 
temporalities Wolsey took possession of the see by proxy, 
his chaplain, Dr. William Britten, being appointed his 
representative; and the first document in the register is a 
detailed account of the happenings. 

The proceedings began at the porch of S. Mary Kalendar, 
one of the parish churches of Winchester, where Dr. Britten 
was met by the clergy of the city accompanied by its mayor 
and aldermen, and by them escorted to the great door of 
the cathedral. There he was respectfully received by the 
prior in pontificals and the monks of the cathedral chapter, 
with others from Hyde, in copes (capis). Before going 
further the prior demanded that the cardinal’s proxy should 
take the oath required of a bishop of Winchester before 
his enthroning. The proxy took the oath on the Gospels 
kneeling; then he was reverently censed by the prior and 
taken in solemn procession, cantico benesonanti, into the 
cathedral and to its high altar. Having prayed before the 
altar and done reverence to the relics upon it, the proxy, 
seated before the altar, proclaimed in graceful Latin the 
reason of his coming, causam sui adventus in sermone 
latino eleganter ostendebat et declarabat, as the notary who 
recorded the proceedings tells us. The cardinal’s mandate 
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appointing him proxy was next read, and then the bull of 
provision. After these preliminaries the prior, the sub- 
prior, and some of the senior monks took a corporal oath 
of canonical obedience to Wolsey as administrator. Then 
came the reading of other documents; three papal briefs, 
and the King’s letters patent. One brief was addressed to 
the clergy of the city and diocese requiring them to be 
obedient to the new administrator, after which the city 
rectors took the required oath of canonical obedience; the 
next brief was addressed to the laity calling upon them to 
show similar obedience, which read, the mayor of Win- 
chester and some other laymen of the diocese made oath; 
the third brief was for the vassals of the see, and the 
reading of this in turn was followed by the mayor and 
some of the aldermen swearing to render such services as 
might be due. 

The papal briefs and the royal letters patent having 
been read, the Archdeacon of Canterbury enthroned the 
cardinal by his proxy, assigned to him the choir stall set 
apart for the bishop, and inducted him into real and corporal 
possession of the church of Winchester, its spiritualities 
and temporalities and all its rights and prerogatives. This 
was followed by the singing of Te Deum and the solemn 
ringing of the cathedral bells. The business, however, was 
not quite finished: it remained for the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury to take the cardinal’s proxy to the chapter house 
and there assign him the seat usually occupied by the 
bishop when present at capitular meetings. From the 
chapter house they went back to the choir, the archdeacon 
accompanying the proxy to his stall, which the latter 
occupied whilst pontifical High Mass was sung by the 
prior, during which a sermon was preached by one of the 
monks of the cathedral priory. This brought the proceed- 
ings to an end, and Wolsey was for the term of his natural 
life administrator of the diocese of Winchester and in all 
respects equivalent to its bishop. He was, in fact, styled 
Bishop of Winchester even in official documents. 

Nine days later, by a document which takes up some 
three and a half pages of print, the cardinal administrator 
appointed a Dr. John Incent to be his vicar-general and 
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official principal, giving him power to exercise the entire 
spiritual jurisdiction enjoyed by himself as administrator 
of the diocese, provision being made for ordinations to be 
done by any Catholic bishop: and, in fact, it was the vicar- 
general who governed the see till Wolsey handed over the 
reins of government to the King. 

He would indeed have been a bold man who prophesied 
on that April 20 that ten months later the King would be, 
in fact, with the cardinal’s connivance, administrator of 
the see. But so it was. On November 3 following the 
cardinal was indicted in the King’s Bench and pleaded 
guilty to having wrongfully exercised legatine authority 
and thereby incurred a premunire. In fact, the legatine 
authority had been exercised with the King’s approval, 
and had been recognized in the letters patent restoring the 
temporalities, in which the cardinal was described as summt 
pontificis et apostolice sedis legatum de latere. But 
having failed in his efforts to bring about a divorce, he had 
to pay the penalty. He might have pleaded his master’s 
approval, but he knew that master too well, and was not 
eager for a violent death. The penalty of premunire was 
no light one: it was no less than the forfeiture of all his 
property to the King, whilst he himself was put out of the 
royal protection. He received, however, a general pardon 
on February 12, 1530. Five days later he entered into 
an agreement with the King, who restored some of his 
temporalities and took away some of his jurisdiction. 

The indenture recites that the cardinal “hath ben 
conuycted and condempned of diuers heynous & grete 
offences by him commytted & done against the Kynges 
Highnes his regalitie and iurisdiccion imperiall’; that he 
had in consequence forfeited his lands and hereditaments, 
his goods and chattels; that by letters patent the King had 
granted him “his moste large fre and liberall perdon ” and 
received him into his protection; that by other letters patent 
he had restored, given and granted to the cardinal the 
archbishopric of York with “all dignyties prehemynences 
auctorities iurisdiccions liberties priuileges and franchesies 
of the same, and also hath graunted to the saide Lorde 
Cardynall all nomynacions collacions ordynaunces makinges 
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and constitucions of all and singular Officers & Mynisters 
spirituall and temporall dependyng apperteynyng or 
belonging to or uppon the same Archebusshoprich ”; and 
that he had granted to the cardinal certain sums of money, 
goods and chattels to the amount of £6,374 3s. 74d.—an 
enormous sum. 

In consideration of these things the cardinal covenanted 
to grant to the King his entire interest in the spiritualities 
of the see of Winchester and the abbey of St. Albans, that 
is, all the “issues, reuenues, emoluments, profittes” derived 
from either source; also all “annuities, fees, pencions, 
porcions, apportes and debtes,” and all arrears thereof, 
wheresoever derived other than from the archbishopric of 
York; also all advowsons, patronage, donations, and colla- 
tions, of archdeaconries, deaneries, colleges, prebendaries, 
parsonages, vicarages, and “other whatsoeuer dignities 
benefices and promocions spirituall” appertaining to Win- 
chester or St. Albans; also the right of appointment of all 
officials in the aforesaid diocese or abbey; also that he, the 
cardinal, would make “such persons to be incumbents, 
officers, & ministers spiritual] as the King might direct, 
and that such persons should be directly responsible to the 
King as fully as otherwise they would have been to the 
cardinal; also that so often as any church, dignity, benefice, 
etc., should be vacant and the right of presentation should 
belong to the bishopric of Winchester or the abbacy of 
St. Albans, then he should appoint the King’s nominee; 
the cardinal further covenanted that whenever he might be 
so directed by the King he would resign the diocese of 
Winchester and the abbacy of St. Albans or either of them, 
and any other benefice he might hold except the arch- 
bishopric of York and any benefice dependent thereon; he 
also resigned all temporal pensions, annuities and other 
profits whether arising in the realm or without, which 
annuities, etc., he covenanted not to resign or release 
except when called upon to do so by the King; finally he 
covenanted to do nothing detrimental to the King’s 
interests in the agreement. The King then further declared 
that the cardinal should have a thousand marks a year from 
the see of Winchester, and that in the event of his resigning 
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the see by the King’s command, this annuity of a thousand 
marks should be provided from some other source. 

The other document relative to this shameful agreement, 
from the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum, printed in 
the appendix, resulted from the Council having settled a 
commission to the vicar-general of Winchester to secure 
the due execution of the cardinal’s covenants in regard to 
the conferring of benefices and offices. This the King sent 
to Wolsey at the end of March by the hand of Incent (the 
vicar-general) himself for signature and seal. Signed and 
sealed it was by the unhappy cardinal, and it is duly entered 
in his register. At the beginning of faculties so given by 
order to his vicar-general, Wolsey states that it was his 
intention to reside in his diocese of York, far distant from 
that of Winchester, and there to perform his episcopal 
duties, and he therefore empowers his vicar-general, acting 
in his name, to confer all ecclesiastical benefices with or 
without cure of souls, dignities, parsonages (personatus), 
canonries, prebends, free chapels, parish churches, per- 
petual vicarages, chantries, hospitals, colleges, administra- 
torships, or official posts, at his disposal, which might 
thereafter become vacant, upon the King’s nominees, who 
are to be duly put in possession, the ordinary oaths being 
taken; the vicar-general may accept resignations and 
transfers, all presentations being made in the cardinal’s 
name in favour of the King’s nominees; the persons so 
appointed were to fully enjoy all the emoluments of their 
benefices or offices; the letters patent of appointment were 
to be sealed with the cardinal’s seal; all acts requiring a 
bishop might be exercised by any Catholic bishop nominated 
by the King; finally the vicar-general was authorized to do 
everything necessary for the exercise of his commission. 
These faculties were, in fact, dated March 28, 1530, a 
day earlier than the issue of the King’s mandate. From 
that time forward Wolsey’s interest in the diocese of Win- 
chester was confined to the pension of a thousand marks, 
say some eight thousand pounds a year of our money. 
It may be added, as worthy of note, that though the agree- 
ment with the King for the transfer of jurisdiction was 
only made on February 17, 1530, already on January 20 
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the cardinal had collated Mr. William Boleyn, uncle of 
Anne Boleyn, to the archdeaconry of Winchester. 

Two other appointments made about the same time 
must be mentioned: that of the Chancellor of Salisbury 
to the rectory of Odiham on the presentation of the Bishop 
of Salisbury, Cardinal Campeggio, and that of the Italian 
Franciscan, Nicholas Delburgo, to a canonry in Romsey 
Abbey, obviously as a reward for his activities in the matter 
of the divorce. Both these appointments followed upon 
the resignation of a young clerk, one Thomas Winter, who 
was an illegitimate son of the cardinal. Writing of Wolsey 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Professor Pollard says that 
before Winter had reached the age of eighteen his father 
had procured for him a deanery, an archdeaconry, a chan- 
cellorship, and five prebends, and further had “sought 
to thrust him into the bishopric of Durham.” One of the 
charges made in the indictment against Wolsey was that 
“whereas neither the bishopric of York, nor of Winchester, 
nor the abbey of St. Albans, nor the profits of his legation, 
nor the benefit of the Chancery, nor his great pension out 
of France, nor his wards or other inordinate taking could 
suffice him, he hath made his son Winter to spend £2,700 
by the year which he taketh to his own use and giveth 
him not past £200 yearly to live upon.” It is, indeed, 
tolerably clear that Winter had very little to say in the 
matter of his benefices, for his father held a power of proxy 
enabling him to deal with them as he would. When, 
therefore, he was called upon to find a place for Delburgo, 
he simply, as his son’s proxy, resigned the prebend of 
Timsbury and made it over to the Italian friar. 

One may wonder in these days how it was possible for 
one person, and that a youth, to hold so many preferments, 
the more so that a papal indult was necessary. Two or 
three points must be borne in mind. First of all, the 
holding of an ecclesiastical benefice was open to anyone 
who had been tonsured; nowadays in practice only priests 
are appointed to positions which, down to quite recent 
times, have been conferred on minorists and tonsuratt: it 
is but a few years since that an important official in the 
Roman curia who was in minor orders was created a 
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cardinal, though in consequence of modern legislation he 
was required to be ordained deacon within a year. Age, 
too, had but little to do with appointments: in the medieval 
registers licences for young rectors to go to a university 
for study are common enough, and so are the setting of 
limits of time for ordination to the sub-diaconate before 
institution. But long after the Middle Ages bishops and 
cardinals are found who never advanced beyond minor 
orders, and, it may be, abandoned their see or the purple 
to marry. It would be easy to provide a list of juvenile 
bishops and cardinals, but one instance will suffice. So 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century, in 1735 to 
be precise, the very important primatial see of Toledo was 
conferred with the cardinalate on a child of eight, Louis, 
son of Philip V of Spain, who eleven years later resigned 
his ecclesiastical dignities and eventually married: it is 
interesting to note that his son having been preconized 
archbishop of Seville at the age of twenty-two, a year later 
was promoted to Toledo and received the red hat, his 
cardinalatial title being S. M. della Scala, in which too his 
father was one of his predecessors. 

The truth is that ecclesiastical benefices and secular 
benefices seem to have been regarded as very much on a par. 
In the eighth century kings considered it to be one of their 
prerogatives to appoint commendatory abbots over religious 
communities, and these abbacies were often given to laymen 
in reward for military services. Later on, ecclesiastical 
benefices were restricted to churchmen—that is, to tonsured 
clerks; but, in fact, the result differed little enough from 
the earlier practice. 

Pluralism followed as a matter of course and is deep 
set in medieval history. To take one notorious class, 
the monastic houses, chapters, cathedrals, or collegiate 
churches, and hospitals who had rectories, and it may be 
vicarages appropriated to them: they were one and all 
pluralists gathering in the revenues and for the most part 
doing little or nothing in return. But for the fact that 
they were non-resident pluralists on an extensive scale, 
many of our greatest abbeys and priories would have held 
a very different position, and it may be a better one for the 
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religion of the country. A relic of the custom may be 
found even to-day in the churches which in some countries 
are annexed to a bishop’s mensa, his lordship thereby 
becoming rector of a number of parishes which he cannot 
serve in person. 

One of the charges, however, preferred against Wolsey 
is that he was a pluralist, but in this regard assuredly no 
blame can be attached to him. He was not only following 
the custom of the age, but each of his appointments was 
made by the Holy See. He was Archbishop of York, 
administrator in turn of Bath and Wells, Durham, and 
Winchester, and Abbot of St. Albans in commendam. 
Doubtless these were all valuable preferments, but in so 
far as number goes Wolsey was certainly a very moderate 
man. Mr. Liveing, for example, mentions in his Records 
of Romsey the case of one of the canons of that abbey who 
was also archdeacon of Northampton, vicar-general of the 
Bishop of London, Dean of Arches, and official principal 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and canon of five 
cathedrals and collegiate churches. Dr. Workman, too, 
in his recently published John Wyclif, tells us of a 
canon of Westbury-on-Trim who held prebends in half a 
dozen cathedrals and a collegiate church, as well as a couple 
of parish churches. But the classical instance must surely 
be that of a Portuguese prelate, who died some twenty 
years before Wolsey, Cardinal George da Costa, more 
commonly known as the Cardinal d’Alpedrinha. Accord- 
ing to Migne’s Dictionnaire des Cardinaux, Cardinal da 
Costa was dean of the Sacred College and so bishop of 
Ostia (Migne says Porto) and Velletri, holding also 
another suburbicarian see, that of Albano: in Portugal he 
held the archiepiscopal sees of Braga and Lisbon, together 
with the suffragan sees of Oporto, Vizeu, and in Portuguese 
Africa, that of Ceuta. Not content with seven bishoprics, 
he was also dean of eight chapters, those of Braga, Lisbon, 
Oporto, Lamego, Guarda, Vizeu, and Silves in Portugal 
and Burgos in Spain, and of the last-named he was also 
precentor. Even this was not enough; he was also com- 
mendatory abbot of eight Benedictine, six Cistercian, and 
two Augustinian abbeys, in addition to two others, one 
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in Navarre and one in Venice, the orders of which are not 
specified. Iwo suburbicarian sees, five others, eight 
deaneries, a precentorship, and eighteen abbeys was a big 
haul for one man, and Cardinal da Costa may well have 
been in the mind of the witty, if disrespectful, canonist 
who defined a cardinal as animal rubrum, omnium bene- 
ficiorum capax, rapax, vorax. 

Pluralists of this kind must have derived large revenues 
from their benefices, and we know that in the case of 
Wolsey his enormous income went to the fostering of his 
love of ostentation: his palaces of Whitehall and Hampton 
Court are evidence enough of this. Even the colleges he 
founded at Oxford and Ipswich were due to no self-denial 
on his part: to provide for them he destroyed between 
twenty and thirty religious houses, in this respect being 
no better than that other “pious founder,” his master, 
Henry VIII. This, however, is not the place for a dis- 
cussion of Wolsey’s character: bad in some respects as it 
may have been, he did much to atone for his faults during 
the last six months of his life. 

There is one point, however, arising from this register, 
on which one would like some light thrown. In documents 
he described himself not only as a legate a latere, but as a 
legatus natus: and the question arises as to whether the 
archbishops of York were, like those of Canterbury, le gati 
nati, or whether this was an unlawful assumption moved 
by Wolsey’s personal vanity and reluctance to grant any 
point of superiority to Archbishop Warham. 

It is noticeable, on the one hand, that the Pope, 
Clement VII, in the bull of provision and the other docu- 
ments read on the occasion of taking possession of the see, 
only describes him as legatum de latere; this, too, is the 
case in the royal letters patent restoring the temporalities. 
Both these points are difficult of explanation if York indeed 
enjoyed the same privilege as Canterbury: but it is only 
fair to add that there is something to be said on the other 
side. After having suffered a premunire for exercising 
the functions of a legate a latere, it is hardly conceivable 
that Wolsey would have continued so to describe himself. 
But in documents belonging to the period after his fall he 
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does still describe himself, and is described as apostolice 
sedis legatus; the King himself so described him in the 
letters patent confirming the election of a prior of Merton 
dated February 6, 1530. Can this mean that the Arch- 
bishops of York were regarded in England as legati nati, 
and that in the earlier letters patent the style was omitted 
in view of the fact that Wolsey held the higher position of 
legate a latere? This is hardly credible, but it is worth 
noting that the late Cardinal Vives, a distinguished canonist, 
in his Compendium Juris Canonici, included York in a list 
of sees to which the legatine dignity was attached: for 
this, however, he gives no authority. It is an interesting 
point which, it is to be hoped, will be dealt with by someone 
conversant with the York registers. 

Much more might be written of this interesting register, 
but the allotted space is nearly filled, and one can only refer 
to two or three matters of interest to one or another. It 
contains, for instance, a document which will appeal to 
legal historians, a certificate that a man indicted of felony 
was a bigamist (in the sense of canon law) and so deprived 
of benefit of clergy. Then, too, there are the elaborate 
proceedings in the election of monastic superiors, which 
must certainly be read with the comments in Mr. Chitty’s 
admirable Introduction. One point, however, in connec- 
tion with those proceedings may be mentioned here, as it 
is one unlikely to be commonly known. Certain of the 
greater English nunneries had canonries attached to their 
church. Two of these houses, Romsey and Wherwell, 
Benedictine abbeys, were in the diocese of W inchester, and 
we learn from this register that the holders of the three 
prebends in the latter abbey not only took part in the election 
of an abbess, but had each of them two votes. Another 
entry relating to the foundation of a chantry in the parish 
church of Godshill in the Isle of Wight is interesting as 
showing how exacting a founder might be. The chantry 
chaplain was required to reside for eleven months in the 
year and daily to say for the founder and certain specified 
persons the fifteen “ Dos ” of St. Bridget, twice a week the 
office of the dead, and daily by himself or another mass: 
failing to say mass himself or to find a substitute to say it 
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for him, he was required to say the psalter of our Lady, 
that is, the Rosary, and the office of the dead. The founder 
obviously intended to get full value for his money. 

There is serious reason for doubting as to whether 
English Catholics have any great liking he history. But 
moments come when an appeal to history is imperative, and 
sa far as this country goes, for those moments these registers 
are often enough a necessity. They should certainly be 
found in every library, worthy of the name, of Catholic 
institutions secular or regular. 


EGERTON BECK. 


Vol. 180 R 








Art. 6—BEETHOVEN (1827-1927) 


N March 26, 1827, a thunderstorm was raging in 

Vienna, and before it abated the Austrian capital had 
suffered the loss of one of its most distinguished freemen; 
for this was the day on which Beethoven died. But the 
poor deaf composer had heard nothing of the storm’s 
violence, as he had heard nothing for many years; he 
had been aware only of the Voice bidding him to cease 
his life’s work in order to go out into that great Unknown, 
echoes from which had already sounded in his deaf ears 
for a long time, even though all else had been silent to 
him. 

A hundred years have passed since that day, and the 
world—of music at least—is looking back with gratitude 
on that little man, who did so much for music. Beethoven 
was, indeed, one of the world’s greatest composers. It is 
unnecessary, as it would be invidious, to call him the 
greatest composer, for it adds nothing to a man’s greatness 
to belittle others, especially those who may have contributed 
to the greatness. Beethoven dived in a great musical 
century, one in which Bach and Handel, Haydn and 
Mozart did so much for the advancement of the great 
elusive art, transforming it from the simple thing it had 
been into the elaborate structure we now know. We 
may, however, say, without prejudice to any of his great 
collaborators, that Beethoven added much to what had 
already been done, and we can look upon him as the 
architect of modern music to a large extent. A good deal 
has been done since his time, but we may almost say that 
he drew the designs from which nearly all that is best even 
in our most modern music has risen. 

It might be useful briefly to review what has happened 
in the world of music in the last hundred years. Many 
great names flash before us—Chopin, Schubert, Schumann, — 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Brahms, Strauss, and our own 
Elgar, to mention a few at random. If we examine their 
scores, is there indeed much in them that Beethoven did 
not at least foresee—predict in his own works? Mendel- 
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ssohn himself admitted that “as Beethoven had opened 
the road it was impossible not to follow.” 

And not only has Beethoven influenced the music of the 
last century, but his own music is now as popular as ever. 
One does not need much familiarity with concert pro- 
grammes to be aware that Beethoven’s works, in one form 
or another, are rarely absent from them. His symphonies 
are now more played than ever they were, and our genera- 
tion is perhaps more familiar with their beauties, their 
strength, whatever really is in them, thanks to the invention 
of wireless and broadcasting, than were Beethoven’s own 
contemporaries, and any others in the years since they were 
written. The same may be said concerning his chamber 
music and his sonatas, which are not only the supreme test 
of efficiency, but are still the staple of every concert giver, 
and apparently indispensable to all students of the piano 
in every country. They are played indifferently, they are 
played vilely, fortunately they are sometimes rendered as 
Beethoven conceived them; whatever treatment they receive, 
they are never superseded, for they are the world’s greatest 
music, and have not-yet been surpassed. The secret of 
their greatness lies in the nature of the thoughts, which 
are always noble, simple, unpretentious, full of a depth of 
meaning which is always fresh; they are never artificial nor 
trivial; as it has been truly said of them, they reach down 
to the common basis of humanity—to that which lies at 
the bottom of every heart. The melodies seem of to-day 
or yesterday, so much do they coincide with our thoughts 
and feelings. Beethoven has frequently been referred to 
as the Shakespeare of music. Shakespeare portrayed life 
as it really is, in every age, in every country, a blending 
of the serious and humorous; and this was Beethoven’s 
method in his music. It will never be antiquated, there- 
fore, any more than Shakespeare’s plays, for they both 
wrote for all time. Beethoven tells us himself that he 
always worked to a picture or a scene. To borrow Sir G. 
Grove’s words: “His music was as truly the expression 
of the mental image and emotion as is the language of the 
greatest poet or dramatist; it was never an exercise in mere 
technicality. Even the complicated fugues of his latest 
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sonatas are as full of meaning as the other and less scientific 
movements. In some cases the ‘ subjects’ which form the 
texts of his music are abrupt and individual beyond all 
precedent, in others they are steeped in heavenly beauty 
and feeling, in both instances because they are representa- 
tives of corresponding emotions; and in all cases the world, 
which began by scoffing or shrinking, has approved them.” 

This, then, is the secret of Beethoven’s popularity. His 
compositions are never paltry; and, at the same time, they 
are seldom beyond the powers of perception of the average 
mind. They have appealed to every musician because of 
their wonderful power; and they have influenced every 
writer of music for the same reason. Consciously or un- 
consciously, every composer in the last hundred years has 
taken some hint from Beethoven, for it may truthfully be 
said that he translated the music of the spheres, once for 
all, into a language which is inherent in the human heart, 
and can vary only superficially, not radically. 

Beethoven’s life was a tragic one, although he was spared 
many of the trials with which the careers of many of his 
predecessors had been hampered—he was never treated, for 
instance, with that want of courtesy which was the lot of 
such men as Haydn and Mozart, who were considered 
as nothing better than salaried servants by those who 
employed them; he always preserved his independence and 
compelled even the highest Viennese society to treat him 
as an equal. But he was always poor, always in bad health; 
disappointments never seemed absent for long; domestic 
worries, misunderstandings darkened his days, troubled his 
dreams, often made life unbearable. And, worst of all, 
he was deprived during the greater part of his life of that 
which, to him, meant more than riches; as was said in the 
first paragraph of this article, for years he was deaf, so 
deaf indeed that all conversation with him had to be carried 
on in writing. What a tragedy this was for a man whose 
primary occupation was that of dealing with the art of 
sound. What acruel irony it seems that he who had given 
to thousands enjoyment and elevation of the heart through 
the medium of sound was himself deprived of the power of 
hearing a single note of his masterpieces. The first traces 
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of deafness showed themselves in 1798, when Beethoven 
was only twenty-eight years old. We can well imagine 
the absolute horror which must have seized the young 
man when the awful truth began to dawn on him. Deaf? 
And his hearing—the most accurate hearing meant so much 
tohim. He rushed madly to doctors, and did not despise 
the ministrations of quacks, but all to no purpose. The 
Royal Library of Berlin possesses a melancholy collection 
of ear-trumpets and similar instruments, partly made 
expressly for him to assist his weakened sense, but all 
seemed useless. It is deeply touching to read the follow- 
ing words in the master’s last will made in 1802, during 
a severe illness: “‘ Ye men, who believe or say that | am 
inimical, rough, or misanthropical, how unjust are you to 
me in your ignorance of the secret cause of what appears to 
you in that light. . . . Born with a fiery, lively temper, 
and susceptible to the enjoyment of society, I have been 
compelled early to isolate myself and lead a lonely life; 
whenever I tried to overcome this isolation, oh! how 
doubly bitter was then the sad experience of my bad hear- 
ing, which repelled me again; and yet it was impossible for 
me to tell people, ‘ Speak louder, shout, for I am deaf.’ ” 

Beethoven’s deafness was undoubtedly a tragedy, but 
what a triumph of mind over matter that he did not yield 
to it, and abandon what to others would have appeared 
as a hopeless task. In what did he prove his genius more 
than in the way he overcame this apparently insurmountable 
disability? If genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, what must be said of Beethoven’s output after he 
had lost his hearing? ‘It has been asserted, not perhaps 
without reason, that the euphonious beauty of some of 
Beethoven’s vocal compositions has suffered through his 
inability to listen to them; but, on the other hand, how 
grand is the spectacle of an artist deprived of all intercourse 
with that which he holds dearest in the world, yet pouring 
forth the lonely aspirations of his soul in works all the 
more sublime, as we seem to hear in them the voice of the 
innermost spirit of mankind, inaudible to the keen ears of 
other mortals” (Hueffer). 

We may well say, then, that Beethoven’s power was in 
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a sense increased rather than diminished by the very fact 
of his deafness. In his earlier compositions, before his 
calamity, he followed more or less in the footsteps of his 
predecessors; we can see resemblances to Mozart and to 
Haydn in the form and the working out of his themes. 
He wrote in the idiom of his age, we might say, not 
disparagingly, but in order to accentuate the change which 
gradually crept into his style, coinciding with his loss of 
hearing. Henceforth he left the beaten track; he aban- 
doned the stereotyped forms of his predecessors; expanded 
his point of view, as it were. Besides radical changes in 
the construction of his works, changes of treatment, 
developments unheard-of before, modulations of a more 
varied character—the substitution of the scherzo for the 
old-fashioned minuet was his idea—and many other modi- 
fications which are now common practice with composers, 
he began to write in a more intimate way, in a more 
personal way. It might sound an exaggeration to say 
that his deafness brought this change about, but it is 
undoubtedly true that all these divergences which came 
into his music were the outcome of his own individuality, 
and the isolation for which his deafness was responsible 
clearly influenced him more than anything else, and made 
him carve out for himself a way which was strictly apart 
and untraversed by others. 

Beethoven was an innovator; all agree upon that fact; 
but his innovations were always for some definite purpose, 
not merely for their own sake. He did not set out to startle 
the world with experiments in sound, but, like all truly 
original thinkers, he gave to the world for the first time 
thoughts which no one before him had thought, although 
there seemed nothing in them, when they appeared, which 
was of such a novel nature as to mystify those who heard 
them. They were, indeed, just the thoughts which anyone 
might have, but has not; the thoughts that a genius, by 
the very force of his genius, succeeds in snatching out of 
the mist and confusion of the human mind, which other 
men struggle for in vain. 

Beethoven was not a prolific composer. He had none 


of the spontaneity of either Haydn or Mozart. Thus his 
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first symphony did not appear until he was thirty years of 
age, whereas Mozart by that age had written forty-five. 
In all, Beethoven wrote only nine symphonies, a com- 
paratively small number, in fifty-seven years; Mozart, who 
died when he was thirty-five, wrote forty-five; while 
Haydn’s numbered one hundred and twenty-five. The 
whole total of Beethoven’s compositions only reached one 
hundred and thirty-eight. He was probably handicapped 
very seriously in his work by his deafness; composition 
was to him a labour (of love undoubtedly) but a labour, 
in the strictest sense of the word. Many of the sketch- 
books which he was accustomed to use are still preserved. 
In these can be seen the prodigious efforts he made to 
work things out to his own satisfaction. There is scarcely 
a bar in his music which he did not write over and over 
again—fifteen or sixteen times sometimes, until the whole 
composition reached the state of perfection he was aiming 
for. Often and often his most sublime themes were first 
written in a commonplace form, and gradually reshaped 
until they answered to the conception which Beethoven 
knew was in his mind and needed coaxing out. It is 
possible to imagine the look of triumph on the master’s 
face as he threw his pencil down on the completion of the 
final alteration, fully aware that he had at length seized 
that wayward thought and dragged it forth into the light 
of day. This was probably the reason why he was fond 
of reiterating certain passages of exquisite beauty, which 
he does so superbly, without ever becoming monotonous. 
And he showed his carefulness in other ways also. He 
was very particular to mark the intended pace, so that there 
should be no possibility of doubt; and expression marks 
were given with meticulous care—the minutest nuances 
were indicated, as though he were anxious that performers 
of his works should get the very best out of them. And, 
for the same reason, he always saw that his compositions 
were correctly printed. If his publishers ever made slips, 
they probably paid dearly for them, for he was a man, 
we are told, who never hesitated to tell people what he 
thought of them, and his sincerity often amounted to 
brusquerie, even shocking rudeness. 
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Little has been said so far of Beethoven, the man, 
and for the purposes of this article it seems unnecessary, 
Countless Lives of the master are available, which can be 
referred to at pleasure. Sufficient, however, has been said 
to show something of his character, in so far as it concerns 
us for the moment. Asa matter of fact, we are at present 
more interested in the man’s music than in the man. That 
he was born at Bonn on December 16, 1770, of parents 
who were German only by adoption (Beethoven’s grand- 
father had expatriated himself from Flanders in 1732); that 
he was trained by a man whose name was Pfeiffer, and 
taught to play the organ by the two court-organists, Van 
der Eelen and Neefe; that he gained a reputation as a 
performer, and especially as an extempore player; even that 
he had lessons from Mozart and Haydn: all these facts 
are intensely interesting from a biographical point of view; 
but would any of these details be now remembered if 
Beethoven had not bequeathed to us his glorious works? 
For it is surely these, and these alone, it might almost be 
avowed, that are of real interest to us who are living a 
hundred years after him. It is natural to think of the man 
in his works; it might be wellnigh impossible to think of 
the man without his works. For Beethoven, the man, 
lived, worked, died, in and for the age to which he belonged; 
while Beethoven, the composer, lives, works, and never 
dies, in the eternity of his immortal masterpieces. 

We cannot, then, terminate our tribute to Beethoven in 
this year of his centenary without some detailed reference 
to his evergreen works, which are admired by all, even if 
only some can. really understand them. It is obviously 
impossible to comment on them all, and we will not attempt 
to do so. Every form of musical composition is to be 
found among them, from the simple song to the most 
elaborate form of music yet discovered, the symphony. 
To do them full justice would require a volume; even to 
enumerate them is impracticable in the space still at our 
disposal. A few references, therefore, of a very sketchy 
nature must suffice. 

Of the very early works scarcely anything now remains: 
a cantata on the death of Joseph II, written in 1790, only 
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discovered in 1884; two string trios; two easy sonatas; two 
rondos for the piano—this apparently sums up his youthful 
efforts. We may be almost certain, however, that he did 
not waste his time during these years, unproductive as they 
may have been. His musical equipment was being attended 
to, no doubt; he was applying himself, with that obstinacy 
and assiduity, which later we know were characteristic of 
him, to the technique of composition, poring over the works 
of his predecessors, analyzing the symphonies of Haydn 
and Mozart, dissecting, perhaps, after the fashion of Bach, 
laboriously copying out the masterpieces he most admired 
and thought most useful to him in his researches; discover- 
ing everything for himself, for, we are told, he hated being 
taught in the ordinary way, and preferred finding out for 
himself what it would have been far easier to have accepted 
on the authority of other people. In fact, we can picture 
him leaving nothing to chance, doing nothing blindly. 
But once he had initiated himself into the mysteries of 
his art, his compositions began to pour out in regular 
succession. This was not, however, until the year 1800, 
when he was already thirty, and his hearing was beginning 
to 90. 

Up to this year, then, practically the only published 
works were three trios for piano and strings, which 
Beethoven acknowledged as his opus 1, thereby repudiating 
any previous work he may have written; the Sonata in E 
flat, op. 7; another trio in B flat, op. 11; the Pathetic Sonata; 
the first Concerto for piano and orchestra in C, op. 15; 
“ Adelaide”; the celebrated Septuor; and the First Sym- 
phony, op. 21. All these appeared between the years 1795 
and 1800, and bear the impress of Haydn’s and Mozart’s 
influence. They belong to what has been called the first 
period of Beethoven. The second period began in 1800, 
and from this onwards Beethoven began to “step along 
a new road,” to use his own words; his own individuality 
began to assert itself, although but slowly and gradually; 
for it was really only in the Heroic Symphony, which 
appeared in 1804, that he was first seen as the master, the 
innovator—in other words, the man himself. This great 
work, in which he surpassed anything that had hitherto 
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been written for the orchestra, was inspired by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, for whom Beethoven had an intense admira- 
tion. He even dedicated it to Bonaparte at first, but 
afterwards, on hearing that Napoleon’s ambition had led 
him to be crowned as Emperor, changed the title to: 
“ Heroic Symphony . . . tocelebrate the memory of a great 
man.” Everybody is familiar with the beautiful strains of 
the slow movement of this fine work, the famous funeral 
march. In this strangely beautiful symphony Beethoven 
was indeed upon new ground; he was taking a new path, 
which was to lead him far from the beaten track of the old 
composers. He never looked back after this, and in the 
fruitful years which followed, his compositions assumed 
more and more that unique form which has not been 
surpassed. 

A complete list of the works that followed would 
be impossible. In this year, 1804, the Waldstein and 
Appassionata Sonatas were composed. In the following year, 
his only opera, “‘ Fidelio,” was produced; and in the same 
year he wrote his piano Concerto in G and three quartets. 
The Fourth Symphony appeared in the following year. It 
was written to commemorate his betrothal to Teresa of 
Brunswick. It was a sudden inspiration, and was written 
rapidly, without his usual care, with none of the laborious 
preparations and sketches which characterized his other 
compositions. He was busy with his famous C minor at 
the time, but he did not hesitate to thrust it aside in order 
to express his joy that happiness was at last to be his. 
Alas for his hopes! this was but another disappointment. 
In 1807 he wrote his Mass in C; and the following year 
the Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, together with two trios 
and a choral fantasia. 

It would take too long to give even the briefest list of 
his compositions after this. Every year brought its quota 
of important works; a few only can be mentioned. The 
Seventh Symphony did not come for four years; and the 
eighth did not follow for two years after that. His biggest 
work, the Choral Symphony, was begun in 1816, but was 
not completed for five years. In the meantime he had 
written another Mass, in D, which, together with the 
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Choral Symphony, was performed for the first time on 
May 7, 1824. It was the triumph of his life. A storm 
of applause greeted him when he appeared in the concert 
hall, which, alas! he could not hear, and would have been 
unaware of but for the kindly thought of one of the singers, 
who turned him round in order that he might witness the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs which proclaimed the 
enthusiasm of the excited audience. 

And now, in conclusion, a word on perhaps the greatest 
symphony of all times, certainly the most popular one. 
This is the fifth, the famous C minor. It is all but a hundred 
years since Beethoven wrote it, and although it may have 
had temporary rivals in that time, it still emerges fresh and 
brilliant, is still admired, listened to with bated breath, most 
played perhaps of all orchestral works. Berlioz, in his 
analytical study of the Nine Symphonies, described the first 
movement of this Fifth Symphony as “the disordered 
sentiments which overthrow a great soul, a prey to despair.” 
Its opening bars, given out ff by the clarionets and 
strings, have been called “ Fate knocking at the door,” and 
perhaps the description is the best that can be found, if 
thoughts must be put into words at all. Whether any 
such idea as this was in the mind of the composer when 
he traced the first rough sketch of this mighty work will 
always remain a secret, but we can i imagine him 
thinking out something of the sort, extracting from his 
own experience, from his knowledge of life, that supreme 
lesson which seems to be incorporated in this unique theme. 
It is beyond a doubt that Beethoven had a deeply religious 
mind; his notebooks, those wonderful treasure-houses in 
which can still be seen the priceless gems of thought, in 
their unpolished state, so to speak, which afterwards he 
was to bring to such a degree of perfection, that even after the 
lapse of a hundred years they cannot be improved—these 
notebooks are full of ejaculations, little prayers for help to 
bear his trials, not to let them interfere with his art. Shut 
out of the world which he loved, by reason of his deafness, 
he turned to God Whom he could always hear, Who was 
always to him the most solemn and intimate reality. He 
saw the Supremacy of God in the world around him; in 
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nature he read the eloquent language of Heaven. Religion 
meant to him more than the textbooks of his art. Formal 
religion he may have neglected. But he realized the value 
of it. ‘There is nothing more beautiful than to approach 
the Divinity,” he said on one occasion, “and to communi- 
cate its light to the human race.” 

It has been said of him that he was a mere child in 
counterpoint compared with Bach and Haydn and Mozart, 
that, as he advanced in years, instead of gaining in this he 
seemed to lose. This may be so, or it may not; but one 
thing is certain: the reality of his art grew more and more 
as he left behind him the old conventions, and set out by 
himself along that new road as yet unexplored. In his 
deafness perhaps he heard the Voice of the Creator of all 
that is good and beautiful and true; and, in listening with 
the ears of his soul to the celestial harmonies which no 
knowledge of the intricacies of musical form will wholly 
succeed in transcribing (this was what Beethoven meant 
perhaps when he declared that there was no rule which 
could not be broken for the sake of the more beautiful), 
he forgot the limited medium of man-made art. 

One of his friends once said to him 4 propos of one 
of his later string quartets: “The music gives one no 
pleasure,” or something of the sort. Beethoven made no 
attempt to argue the point; he was not put out; he simply 
replied: “It will some day.” 

And now, after a hundred years, perhaps we understand 
what he meant. No one can listen unmoved to the 
magnificent finale of the Fifth Symphony; the whispering 
wistfulness which introduces the major key; the “awful- 
ness” (it is difficult to find another word for it) of those 
C major chords, simple in structure, but full of complex 
emotions in their stern directness. Surely there is some- 
thing unearthly about this music, something that is above, 
outside art. What Schumann wrote of it is indeed true: 
“As often as we hear it, it exercises over us the same 
invariable power; it is like unto the phenomena of nature, 
which, although constantly repeated, yet always fill us with 


fear and astonishment.” 
J. LAMBKIN. 














Art. 7—THE LIME STREET CHAPEL 
(1686-88) 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF ST. MARY 
MOORFIELDS 


Biographies of English Catholics. Rev. J. Kirk. 1909. 
Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. Henry 
Foley, S.J. Vol. v. 
Der Fall des Hauses Stuart. Onno Klopp. Vol. iii. Vienna, 
1876. 
(Part I) 


T is unfortunate that the written history of our Recusant 
| forefathers in that part of the City of London which 
is comprised in the parish of St. Mary Moorfields must 
begin only with the reign of James II. It should begin 
with the Reformation Parliament; but although without 
doubt the activities of Catholics in the district were con- 
tinuous from the days of Henry VIII to the death of 
Charles II, we have no specific accounts handed down to 
us of the secret chapels they frequented or of the pastors 
who worked—and died—for that flock. After the reign 
of James II there is again a period of silence, until in the 
eighteenth century we begin to trace the continuous history 
of a mission glorified by the names, of Talbot, Dillon, 
Poynter, and Wiseman, and the growth of the various 
organizations which express the sure life of the parish in 
the present day. 

To plunge at once in medias res, we are to concern our- 
selves here with that chapel founded, despite all opposition, 
in the heart of the City, under royal protection, in the 
year 1686. By various names—Stamford’s or Sandford’s 
Chapel, Lime Street Chapel, the Chapel of the Elector 
Palatine—it figured prominently in the ambassadors’ 
despatches, the newsletters, and the diaries of the period. 
Consequently some account of it will be found in the works 
of later historians, in Lingard, in Macaulay and von Ranke 
(who are fairly detailed), in Mazure, in Klopp and Guizot. 
Catholic historians have drawn independently upon an 
account written by Father Andrew Giffard, who was for 
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a time in charge of the chapel; and Brother Foley, in his 
Records of the English Province, uses a Jesuit account 
taken from the Annual Letters now in the Royal Archives 
at Brussels. We may here summarize the usual description 
of the secular historians, which is well known: that one 
Stamford or Sandford, an Englishman, the Resident of the 
Elector Palatine, set up a chapel with the knowledge and 
protection of James II in the heart of the City. To this 
Londoners objected. The Lord Mayor interfered to stop 
the work. Mobs of apprentices broke in to insult the 
worshippers. But James reprimanded the Lord Mayor, 
who thereafter attempted to protect the Resident; and as 
the apprentices were not to be restrained, James used their 
violence as an excuse to overawe London with troops and 
to put in his own creature as Lord Mayor. Macaulay 
states that the agitation frightened away trade from London 
to such an extent that the Customs decreased by some 
thousands of pounds in a few months. 

On the Recusant side is Giffard’s account that a chapel 
was founded in Fishmongers’ Hall, Lime Street, by the 
Clergy, but that the Jesuits spread charges of Jansenism 
against them and very shortly replaced them. 

One word of explanation is necessary here. ‘‘Stamford’s 
Chapel” in the secular history and the “ Fishmongers’ 
Hall” of the Recusant accounts refer to one and the same 
place. And so does any reference to the “ Chapel of the 
Bavarian Ambassador,” for Brother Foley propagated an 
error when he mistranslated the phrase, “ Residens 
Serenissimi Electoris Palatini.” To speak of the Bavarian 
Ambassador in this connection is a complete mistake. 

Incidentally, it is also a mistake to speak of Fishmongers’ 
Hall in Lime Street, for the only Fishmongers’ Hall was, 
and is, at the north end of London Bridge. The Lime 
Street house was so called, possibly, because it belonged 
to the Fishmongers’ Company, but the popular misnomer 
is a very fortunate one for us, as it gives a first clue to 
the history of the chapel. 

In the records at Fishmongers’ Hall there is no mention of 
a lease in Lime Street granted in 1686 to any person whom 
we can connect with the chapel. There is, however, a Plan 
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Book compiled in that very year by one William Leybourn, 
which depicts a large property in Lime Street, consisting 
of warehouses, dwelling-houses, and courtyards in one 
block; and behind them a garden plot with an oblong 
building on one side marked The Chappel. About this 
the diagram explains that “ The Farthermost or Back- 
House noted w” E, with its Appurtinances hath y° 
Ground floor as in the Draught (i.e., as a Chapel). There 
are Cellars under the Chappell & Kitchen, and two Floors 
of Roomes over them.” The oblong building has a 
square projection, as though a chancel, on the narrow 
southern end, and the entrance is by a flight of steps at 
the north-west corner. 

It is practically certain that the tenant of this property 
was none other than Dr. John Betts, one of the most 
prominent Catholics in London at the time, of whom a 
short biography is given by Dodd, without, however, 
connecting him in any way with our inquiry. It appears 
from the Company’s Court Ledgers that so far back as 
1669 “John Betts a doctor in phisike” was living as a 
sub-tenant in the “great Messuage in Lymestreet ” and 
suing for a direct lease from the Company for thirty-one 
years. The lease was refused him and given to John 
Langley, who in 1672 made it over to his son Richard 
on the terms arranged of “400” fyne” and “12” yearly 
rent.” But Betts seems to have particularly wanted this 
property, for we find that in 1674 he has bought from 
Richard Langley “his Interest in the greate Messuage in 
Lymestreete wherein the said Doctor Betts now dwelleth.” 
A lease was accordingly granted to Betts of thirty-one years 
from Lady Day, 1676, at the same rental of twelve pounds. 

A curious point is that Doctor Betts asked for a longer 
term “upon Consideration of laying out 300" in new- 
building.” This was refused him. ‘ Hee was answered 
that the like motion was formerly denied to the said 
Mr. Langley.” Although his lease was only to run, then, 
to 1707, Doctor Betts was still at liberty to build if he 
wished to incur the expense. May we hazard the guess 
that this property had some intimate Catholic memory or 
association from the past; that it was Doctor Betts’ design 
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to convert the house at the back into a chapel; that it was 
he who provided the opportunities of which King and 
Clergy took advantage? 

We hazard the speculation for what it is worth, but 
certainly Doctor Betts was a man who had some influence 
at Court. Of a Hampshire family, he was educated at 
Winchester and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He 
entered the medical profession, in which Catholics were 
always so well represented (as Gee complained bitterly in 
his Foot out of a Snare), and held high office in the College 
of Physicians. He was a Censor of the College in 1671 
and 1673, although excluded altogether as a Catholic in 
1679. Restored in 1684, he was Censor in 1685—the 
year of James’ accession. In the same year he was named 
an Elect, and in 1686 he was again a Censor; a Censor 
was one of the disciplinary officers of the College. Betts 
was in addition, Gillow tells us, one of the physicians-in- 
ordinary to Charles II. It will be seen that he was a man 
of influence in many quarters, the representative of an old 
and faithful Catholic family, and obviously a person of 
means. 

Though we may assume that Dr. Betts was one of the 
prime movers in the foundation of the chapel, we cannot 
confirm the certainty from other documents; but this in 
itself is no ground for doubt, as Andrew Giffard makes 
mention neither of the King nor of Stamford. We have 
to deal in these documents with all the petty secrecies of 
an intrigue, and in the Catholic accounts with the loyal 
silence of the catacombs. All we can say is that, according 
to Gillow (whose authority we do not know), Betts was 
returned to the House of Lords on July 1, 1689, as “a 
Papist.” But he had already paid a greater price. Under 
the heading June 5, 1689, Narcissus Luttrell records: 
“Dr. Betts, a popish physitian in Limestreet, was lately 
seized there and committed to Newgate,” and in 1694 the 
Fishmongers’ Company assigned to Abraham Willmer, 
goldsmith, Dr. Betts’ still unexpired lease of “a greate 
Messuage or Tenement yard Warehouse and premisses 
with the appurtenances in Lymestreete for all the tyme 
and terme therein yett to come and unexpired.” 
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Dr. Betts died in the following year. If he had 
cherished dreams of his house in Lime Street in the City 
of London as an Upper Chamber in a New Jerusalem, 
whence the Faith was to be spread again through the land, 
he must have died a disappointed man under the strange 
regime of the Glorious Revolution. 


* * * * * 


Andrew Giffard’s account of Lime Street Chapel was 
written, no doubt from memory, in 1710, when the Clergy 
of the English College at Douay were being maliciously 
accused of Jansenism, and it was written both to prove 
a thesis and to rebut a libel. In this, it must be remem- 
bered, Giffard was not writing as an historian primarily, 
but as a controversialist; so that his story is certainly vague, 
while his charge against the Jesuits is (conceivably) 
exaggerated. He wrote also as a Jacobite for the exiled 
adherents of the Stuarts, for which reason probably he 
suppressed the part played by James II in the affair; a 
suppressio veri all the more easily to be explained if the 
truth were to the discredit of the King. 


‘““In 1686,’’ he wrote,* ‘“‘the Clergy took a large house 
(Fishmongers’ Hall) in Lime Street, London, and at their and 
their friends’ great cost and charges fitted a very good room for a 
fair chapel. And then I, living in Staffordshire, was commanded 
by Bishop Leyburn to repair to London to take care of the said 
chapel with another good priest, Mr. James Dimmock. We had 
not been there a month but we were defamed as Blackloists and 
Jansenists, and this bad reputation was spread all over London, 
and was the general discourse of all people and at last had its 
intended effect; for in less than six months’ time we were turned 
out of house and chapel, and no recompense made for all our 
charges, and one Fr. Kanes, a Jesuit, was introduced with other 
companions. ‘This I mention to show what sort of batteries those 
gentlemen use against a place which they intend to assault. . . . 
No person could be more innocent than myself as to both these 
accusations. As to Jansenism, I was so averse to it that I always 
taught the opposite opinions and generally stuck to the doctrines 
of the Society both in morality and speculation; and this the 
Jesuits themselves know and own to be true. ... As to 


* Ushaw Collections, 1, 303. Quoted in Kirk’s Biographies of English 
Catholics, Art., Andrew Giffard. 
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Blackloism, no person in the world can have a greater aversion 
against his books and doctrine than myself, and I am certain that 
in my whole life I have not spent one half-hour in reading that 
author. All that is here written concerning the Chapel in Lime 
Street is certain truth, notoriously known to be so by all who 
were concerned in that affair and by many thousands more, and 
I here relate it to show that these gentlemen are uniform in their 
methods and always the same. . . .”’ 


Such in brief is the account given by Andrew Giffard. 
It is confirmed by Mr. Christopher Tootell (the uncle of 
Hugh Tootell, better known as Dodd, the historian), and 
by Andrew’s brother, the Vicar Apostolic Bonaventure 
Giffard, Bishop of Madaura. 


**’This is the 40th Whitsuntide,’’ wrote Christopher ‘Tootell 
in a letter* to Mr. John Shepherd, dated May 17, 1725, “‘ since 
Mr. James Dymock, Mr. Andrew Giffard and I (the only survivor 
of the three) were supplanted by the Socy. of Je. whose Father 
Canes supplanted us and took possession of Lime Street Chappel, 
i.e. Fishmonger-hall turn’d into a Chappel an°® 1686 by Mr. 
Gother’s contrivance and management [with 1oolb. expence of 
our Clergy mony (as I was told) without any recompence made 
us by the Society or by any body for them]. But if what is 
included here in a Parathesis be a mistake pray learn and let me 
know the truth by enquiring of Bp. Grd. (brother to Mr. Andrew) 
the best (if not only) witness now living.”’ 


To this Bishop Giffard’s replyt was, “It is true what 
he says of being turned out of Lime street Chappel.” 

So far, then, as Andrew Giffard gives details and an 
interpretation of them, he is confirmed by two other highly 
trustworthy and first-hand witnesses of events, writing 
quite independently and fifteen years after him. But it is 
not surprising that there is another version of the whole 
affair, a contemporary version, contained in the Annual 
Letters of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, 
dated 1685-90.[ The Jesuit account, while it does not 
tally with the tradition held by the Clergy, is as tenuous 


in substance, and ambiguous in its construction. 


* Ushaw Collections. + Ibid. 

t Brussels, Archives Générales. Archives du collége de Saint-Omer, carton 
no. 32. Brother Foley,in his Records, freely translates this document, but does 
not give the source. 
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‘* Besides this Savoy College,’’ it says, “‘ another was begun 
almost in the heart of the City, of which the origin was as 
follows. Some priests of the Secular Clergy had fitted up a 
chapel on the premises of the Resident of the Elector Palatine 
and under his protection. At first this chapel suffered great 
indignities from the rabble: crowds assembling daily at the doors, 
abusing the worshippers and pelting them with mud, sticking up 
great crosses, and sprinkling the passers-by with stinking sewer 
stuff as though with holy water; until at length a guard of soldiers 
sent by the Lord Mayor put a stop to their insolence. So, for 
about six months, these priests were in quiet possession of the 
chapel, until a violent quarrel between them and the Resident 
gave occasion to the King to replace them by the Fathers of the 
Society, who for nearly two years continued to promote religion 
there, and in that time reconciled at the very least two hundred 
persons to the Church. 

** At last, on the Feast of the Annunciation, the King ordered 
our Fathers to form a college, to wear the dress of the Society 
in the house, to hold classes of doctrinal instruction, and to follow 
the other regulations of the Society; and to that end he supplied 
annually the sum of 1,680 scudi from his private purse. Seven of 
ours, by the authority of Father General, at once took up residence 
there, and Father Charles Petre, whose brother had procured this 
foundation from the King, was appointed Superior by Father 
Provincial. 

‘* "There also the regular discipline was observed, and the practice 
was begun of holding two conferences each Sunday for the 
townsfolk, of moral theology in the morning and of controversial 
matters in the afternoon; and such a press of citizens was there 
that those who were unable to squeeze into the overcrowded 
chapel might be seen hanging on to the outside sills of the windows 
in their eagerness to listen. At the same time as the second 
conference there was a children’s catechism class going on in 
another public place. Subsequently, also, a separate school was 
opened, but the time was too short to allow of it attracting many 
pupils or of making much progress.”’ 


No more information than this do the Recusant docu- 
ments (as we may call them) give as to the history and 
importance of the chapel. We see that James II and Privy 
Councillor Petre were implicated, and that the Clergy felt 
that they had been ousted by the Jesuits from a small chapel 
in London. There appears to be in them, too, a con- 
tradiction, which can be explained away by tortuously 
supposing that the Clergy imagined charges of Jansenism 
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were being made against them while they were in fact 
quarrelling with the Resident. How are we to combine 
these meagre statements with the proved fact that James 
was an active agent in the foundation, which was ostensibl 
the chapel of James Stamford, the Envoy of the Elector 
Palatine? 

The reconciliation is not easy, but a number of possibili- 
ties may be advanced. For some years past the practice 
of the Catholic religion had been winked at by the 
authorities so long as it was carried out in private houses. 
Mass may have already been said in Doctor Betts’ house 
privately for the foreign merchants and the Catholic 
residents in the City, but even under a Catholic king it 
was surely a hopeless dream to set up a public chapel as 
a mission in the heart of London. The privileged 
ambassadorial chapels clustered together under the royal 
protection near Whitehall, and the Lord Mayor later 
declared before the Privy Council that it was an unheard-of 
thing for even a Foreign Minister residing in the City to 
exercise the Popish religion, but only in Westminster. 
Still, the dream was not quite so hopeless with James in 
a secure position of popularity and power, determined to 
advance the Catholic faith. Betts probably had access to 
the King; Gother* certainly was in direct communication 
with Bishop Leybourne at Whitehall; and it would appear 
desirable to Jamest to establish a public chapel in the City 
where it could be made a new centre of Catholicism and, 
if the issue were forced, an assertion of his power over the 
independence of Londoners, which was always a thorn in 
the side of the Stuarts. 

With this project in his mind James looked around for 
a tool. One of his frequent visitors was James Stamford, 
the resident agent for the Palatinate, a man who was 
ambitious, persistent, and penurious. Constantly in his 
despatches to Heidelberg he represented to his master, 
Philip William, that one in his position at Court should 
have a larger establishment and his own chapel, as 


* Cf. Tootell’s phrase: “‘ By Mr. Gother’s contrivance and management.” 

+ Barillon, March 29. Ce Résident a formé le dessein de faire bastir une 
Chapelle publique a Londres ...sa Maté Brittanque l’a trouvé bon a la 
priére de plusieurs Catholiques Anglois et étrangers. 
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the representative of a Catholic prince. Constantly he 
demanded a more handsome emolument, or at least the 
concession of that considerable sum which he claimed as 
the arrears in his present wages. To these reproaches it 
was the custom of the Elector to reply suaviter in modo 
fortiter in re that Stamford was a little above himself. He 
was to be content with other people’s chapels for the 
present, and as for his arrears he was to submit a detailed 
account to the commissioners of his treasury before his 
claim could be recognized. 

Stamford’s real mission at the court of St. James was of 
a delicate political nature, and the execution of it demanded 
that he should fall in with any request the King might 
make. The importunities of Stamford at Court also gave 
James the knowledge that Philip William depended very 
much upon his good offices, so that it would be possible 
to use the Elector’s position for his own ends. 

And, indeed, the Elector’s position was sufficiently 
awkward. He was like James in being a Catholic prince 
set over a Protestant people, but in all other respects they 
were poles apart. Cautious by nature and possessed of an 
acute sense of values, Philip William was by reason of his 
political connections unable to forward the Catholic religion 
either in the Palatinate or in England. Upon his accession 
in 1685 he had to meet a belligerent demand from 
Louis XIV for 10,000 livres in settlement of the allodial 
clams of the Duchess of Orleans, a sister of the late 
Elector. Philip William appealed to the Empire for pro- 
tection, and William of Orange used the opportunity to 
forward his aims against Louis by forming the League 
of Augsburg, in defence of the Protestant states of the 
Rhine. But even if the League were successful in the end, 
the Elector foresaw that Louis could quite easily overrun 
the Palatinate, and in his trouble he looked to James. By 
a treaty concluded in 1685 James was a formal ally of 
William of Orange. He was also, everyone knew, in 
secret alliance with Louis XIV. It was, therefore, correct 
policy for the Elector to secure the good graces of James, 
who in his turn might deter Louis hes carrying out his 
threat to overrun the Palatinate. In the event Philip 
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William failed in his efforts, and that failure spelt the 
downfall of the Stuarts; for when Louis turned aside against 
the Palatinate at last, instead of checking William at 
Maestricht, the Dutchman took the opportunity to sail to 
England; and a year later, while James was accepting 
the hospitality of Louis at St. Germain-en-Laye, Philip 
William was a pensioner of the Emperor at Vienna. In 
the meantime, the Stuart King, who was not far-sighted, 
saw only that Philip William was desperately depending 
upon him and that consequently he could afford to take 
advantage of him. In Stamford an instrument was to hand 
for the establishment of a public chapel under the cloak 
of legality in the heart of London. Stamford’s ambitious 
character,” his position as an ambassador of sorts, and the 
needs of his master were all exploited. 

In January, 1686, James outlined to the religious 
Superiors of London his hopes and policies. He wished 
to see Catholics united in charity and faith to relieve the 
poor and to convert the people, for which end he would 
see to it that there were Catholic schools and chapels, 
vernacular sermons, and a Catholic printing press. What 
we may call his Forward Movement was begun. 

At the same time, he was exhibiting to Stamford every 


* Stamford’s character is clear enough, though his identity remains a matter of 
speculation. The forms of his signature were Stanfart, Stanfard, or Stanfardt, 
but others referred to him as Stamford. He was described as an Englishman, 
and the Dutch envoy, Van Citters, often referred to him incorrectly as Lord 
Stamford. Probably he was of the same family as the Earl of Stamford 
(Thomas, Lord Grey of Groby, who was at that time in the Tower). After 
Charles I surrendered to the Scots in 1646 two of the sons of the first Earl of 
Stamford, Anchitell and Leonard, fled to the Continent. Anchitell was mur- 
dered in Amsterdam—there was a Dutch Admiral Stamfort in the eighteenth 
century. Leonard Grey, who passed under the name of Stamford, founded a 
family in Germany of which descendants still survive. His son died at Heidel- 
berg. While James Stamford (or Grey ?) was in London the representative of 
the Palatinate at Madrid was a Francis Stanfart. See the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie, art., H. W. von Stamford, where the references to Anchitell Grey 
are greatly at variance with the life of that person in D.N.B. Stamford’s des- 
patches were written in bad French and nearly illegible handwriting. They 
were transcribed for the eye of the Elector, not without many errors. At 
present they form part of the Secret State Archives at Munich, and they have 
never been published. 

+ D’Adda states that one of the principal causes of the riots when the chapel 
was opened was that Stamford, an Englishman, was not considered to possess 
the status of an ambassador. In the eyes of the rabble he was a private 
individual without the prestige or the immunities of a Public Minister. The 
Elector’s Envoy Extraordinary was Count Hamilton, another Briton domiciled 
in Germany. He was Sir Alexander Hamilton, fifth son of James Hamilton, 
Earl of Abercorn, and a Count of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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imaginable demonstration of friendship for Philip William. 
Above all, he wished that the Elector had a chapel in 
London—a matter which he intended to mention before, 
but it had slipped his memory. Stamford, intrigued, noted 
that permission had been given to the ambassadors and 
ministers of foreign princes to have English preachers at 
their chapels. Perhaps Philip William was sufficiently 
accustomed to these innuendoes to ignore them and paid 
more attention to Stamford’s assurance that James would 
hold Louis back from breaking the peace of Europe. 
But before he had time to reply, in any case, he heard 
that a chapel was being founded in his name in London. 

“Two days ago,” wrote Stamford in a letter dated 
February 28,* 1686, “his Majesty, leading me into his 
closet, shut the door, and very seriously expressed his wish 
to establish a chapel in the City; but he knew no means 
of doing so except through your Electoral Highness. He 
mentioned that there was a hall (une sale) belonging to 
the Fishmongers to let right in the middle of the City, 
in every way suitable for the purpose. He asked me to 
inspect and hire it for fear some other party might forestall 
us while we awaited orders from you. . . . Haus Majesty 
also demanded secrecy so that no one save the Bishop 
and such and such others shall know that he puts this 
project on foot, and I am to engage chaplains approved by 
the Bishop, eloquent preachers, untainted by Blackloism, 
Jansenism, or Gallicanism, of good lives, etc. Then I 
received a visit from the Bishop to second the King’s 
desires and to consult with me on this affair. There, 
Monseigneur, is briefly set down what his —— desires 
and how I obey his commands. He himself will effect 
what is expedient for him to do, but at the best this matter 
will cause many difficulties for me.” 

The King conveyed what we may consider a veiled threat 
when he remarked that, although he would do all in his 
power to preserve the peace of the Elector’s dominions, 
still he had not a great deal of influence after all with the 
King of France. Stamford fell in with all his desires. He 


* February 18 old style. Other dates have been reduced to old style also 
where possible. 
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took the house, “the largest and finest in the City”; he 
soon noted that “everyone here hopes for great results 
from the Elector’s chapel, and history will resound to his 
glory”; he installed sixteen workmen to make necessary 
alterations, and, at the solicitation of the King and Queen, 
he prepared for a public opening before Easter. To the 
Elector he professed what we may call an enthusiastic 
reluctance. ‘Iam very much put out,” he wrote, “ when 
I consider on the one hand how set the King is upon this 
project, and on the other hand how much it will cost.” 
The unhappy Elector was even more put out, but he was 
confronted with a fait accompli. Clearly Stamford was 
chiefly concerned with the cost. There is no reason at all 
to doubt the assertion of Giffard and Tootell that the 
Clergy and their friends ventured, and lost, their own 
money upon the Lime Street Chapel. All the ambassadors 
concurred in remarking that money was raised from the 
Catholic merchants of London; Hoffman, the Ambassador 
of the Emperor, went so far as to say that they were taxed. 
Much more probably the shiftless Stamford borrowed from 
them, the Clergy and the merchants alike. We know that 
the Palatine treasury distrusted his statements, and when 
he presented his bill for arrears it was carefully pruned to 
a smaller growth. We know also, from his despatches, 
that in March Stamford represented to the King that this 
chapel would ruin him financially. ‘ Never mind,” replied 
James, “keep on with it, and I will advance money when 
necessary.” Immediately Stamford borrowed £ 500 at 
interest and wrote again to the Elector for a larger 
establishment. By June, as Stamford confessed, the King 
had given a matter of £600 (of which £400 was to be his 
annual subsidy), and the Elector was expected to provide 
the sum of £600 in addition for expenses already incurred. 

Bearing in mind that Betts paid twelve pounds annually 
to the Fishmongers’ Company, consider the estimates 
which Stanford presented to the Elector in the first flush 
of his new enthusiasm. 

His work, he thought, would be increased twentyfold 
and his expenses at least doubled. The premium for the 
house would be £100 and the rent £100, though he had 
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some reason to expect the King to pay that. To furnish 
the house would cost £250, to provide an altar and 
vestments £100, to procure a — and pair £4100, 
“tout cela pour commencement.” is annual expenses 
would be: for the upkeep of the carriage and pair, 4 100; 
for four priests (being cheaper), 425 each; for bread, wine, 
and laundry, £30; for a man to serve Mass and clean 
the chapel, £20; for a coachman and three footmen, £ 20. 
“Tt will be expensive for your Highness,” he concluded 
cautiously, “but you will rise at once in the estimation 
of his Majesty and of the Court”; “without a fitting 
establishment neither the Master nor the servant can obtain 
due respect.” 

But history is largely made up of the foolishness of 
little men. Enough has been said to show how far the 
character of Stamford entered into the negotiations for the 
setting up of a public chapel, and it will easily be concluded 
that he was just the man for James to use as a stalking 
horse. ‘The house of your Electoral Highness, with 
the chapel, will be ready by Easter,” he writes in a letter 
dated March 29. ‘“ Then his Majesty will give notice to 
the Lord Mayor of London that Mr. Stanfardt, Resident 
for your Electoral Highness, is about to reside among his 
people in the City. He will command the Lord Mayor 
to pay me the respect that is my due, and to see to it that 
none do me an injury, save at their peril.” We shall abandon 
to the reader’s imagination the full tale of his financial 
inexactitudes and of his reproaches to the Elector, which 
grew more and more dignified the more they were ignored. 

Now we must leave this interesting personality for a 
moment, proud to assert that no other ambassador in 
London was so well housed; roundly declaring that his 
was the largest and finest of London chapels and more 
important than all the rest put together (which was true); 
more than a little perturbed by the growing evidences of 
his unpopularity among his new neighbours in the City; 
but comforted by his Majesty’s promise that he would 
quarter Lord Dover’s cavalry regiment in the City when 
the chapel should be publicly opened. 


(To be continued.) 








Art. 8.—JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


The Novels of John Oliver Hobbes—Pseudonym 
Library 


isha thirty-three years ago an enterprising pub- 
lisher in search of unknown talent inaugurated a 
series of novels called the Pseudonym Library. It was 
a decade when talent could be had almost for the asking: 
life ran as gaily as the sparkling Thames, and the dis- 
illusion that came so swiftly with the end of the century 
had cast as yet no shadow on the shining horizon. And 
the publisher’s quiver was very soon full. All the 
authors were clever: some were brilliant: and one or two 
are still remembered. “ Mademoiselle Ixe” is still a 
name, though few of us have read the book or now ever 
will. Of all these bright spirits one and one only holds 
her ground, or some of it, and she, Pearl Mary-Theresa 
Craigie, perhaps because she struggled with, and for a 
time, at any rate, subdued, the fatal brilliancy that has 
carried off her contemporaries. 

Pearl Richards was born in 1867 of American parents 
near Boston in the United States, and in the following 
year was taken to England, which remained her home 
until her death. Her father was a rich man in business 
in London, and her material background was a house in 
Lancaster Gate and a castle in the Isle of Wight. Her 
parents were intelligent Nonconformists and members 
of the congregation of the City Temple. 

There was nothing remarkable about her childhood 
and upbringing except perhaps her early determination 
to become an author. Before she was out of her teens 
she had begun to write dramatic and art criticism and, 
in her twentieth year, a series of satirical sketches called 
the Note-book of a Diner Out. 

In 1887, when barely nineteen, she married: in 1891 
she left her husband and subsequently obtained a divorce. 
She had been deeply wounded, and there can be no doubt 
that her experiences, while they widened and deepened 
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her character, left a hardness and diffidence, an almost 
deliberate superficiality in her personal relationships, 
which remained with her to the end, and was felt by many 
who knew her to be an almost repellent element in her 
character. It is needless to go over the story, in which, 
indeed, there was nothing particularly unusual. The 
faults were not necessarily all on the side of the “‘ guilty ” 

arty. Mrs, Craigie was very young and very clever, 
and her intellectual powers, as was the case all her life, 
exceeded her knowledge and experience. She was 
inevitably intolerant, and there was a kind of deadly 
brightness about her likely to infuriate the sceptical and 
easy-going Englishman. 

Her endurance and her sorrow sharpened her weapons, 
and now in her twenty-fourth year she began to feel 
herself equipped for her life’s work. In 1891 her first 
novel, Some Emotions and a Moral, was published, and this 
was followed in the three succeeding years by 4 Sinner’s 
Comedy, 4 Study in Temptations, and A Bundle of Life. 
These are all inevitably very young books—in some 
sense essays in her art. The obvious and scarifying self 
portrait in the first story reveals her youth—the young 
are so hard on themselves: and a certain want of loyalty 
to her characters which leads her to betray them some- 
times for the sake of a scene or a point is another char- 
acteristic of her years. But her technique is already 
excellent, her dialogue often really witty, and a certain 
heartless brilliance is a quality as much of the period as 
of her own mentality. The characterization is not par- 
ticularly searching—though her dowagers are well 
studied—but it is sufficient for the effect at which she 
aimed. Still it is the manner rather than the matter of 
these novels that remains in the mind, and but for her 
later achievements they would probably have been swept 
away with other lively products of those halcyon days. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham (1895) 
is her first considerable book. This tragic story of a 
disastrous marriage and the ruin of human relationships 
reveals powers of analysis and understanding surprising 
in a woman of twenty-eight. The note is forced a little 
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here and there—pistol shots and sudden death always 
had an unwholesome attraction for Mrs. Craigie until 
she realized that “people don’t do such things ”; but 
the description of the gradual mental and moral paralysis 
that overtakes Simon Warre under the torments of his 
wife is exact and pitiless. It is a book of almost savage 
disillusion hardly lightened by the kinder portraits of the 
Italian Allegra and her father Count Vendramini. 

Her next novel, The Herb Moon, 1896, may be briefly 
passed over. It is really an essay, though with added 
powers, in her earlier manner: an elegant study of certain 
hesitants over matrimony which ends in the appropriate 
way with an award of the Victoria Cross and the timely 
distribution of considerable legacies. It is an agreeable 
trifle, put together with all the distinction and assurance 
which Mrs. Craigie had now made securely her own. 
But through all this time there had been maturing in her 
mind the plan of what proved to be her greatest, though 
not perhaps her most finished work, Te Schoo/ for Saints, 

In 1892 Mrs. Craigie had been received into the 
Catholic Church. As Lord Curzon said of her at the 
unveiling of her memorial at University College with 
truth, but with more than a little of that sententiousness 
of which he had become so unhappy a master: 


“She had the religious sense in a highly developed 
degree, and in a time of trouble she sought refuge in the 
Roman Catholic faith. It supplied her with a philosophy 
of conduct and a rationale of existence. She found an 
inspiration in its ideals and a solace in its authority.” 


She found all this: and she found visions of forgotten 
loyalties, of devotion grown cold, which thenceforward 
transfigured her view of human society. And into The 
School for Saints, born of her deepened insight, she put all 
her mind and heart and knowledge. Throughout the 
earlier part of her life, when her leisure was less occupied, 
she prepared herself with characteristic seriousness for a 
Jiterary career. She read widely and studied at Univer- 
sity College. Her learning was not always worn very 
lightly, and into some of it, as into Sir Willoughby 
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Patterne’s researches in his laboratory, it would be perhaps 
unkind to enquire too closely. But Professors Ker and 
Goodwin were very ready to instruct a gallant and, indeed, 
a lovely lady, and she emerged with a very fair know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek and the movement of Western 
civilization. Her study of certain Catholic theologians 
with their almost uncanny knowledge of the human heart 
was of even greater service to her. 

The theme of the book is the futility and hopelessness 
of all purely human relations. The finer the characters 
and the more deeply they become involved the more 
destructive will be the end of that affection. It is an old 
doctrine and a hard one, which has often caused scandal 
to those who do not understand, and see in it merely the 
denial of certain of the finer instincts of humanity. The 
book is a solid work, not without its /ongueurs: but at 
its best it is full of an ardour, a kind of passionate bril- 
liance which Mrs. Craigie had never before achieved and 
never quite reached again. 

It has the splendour of great romance, but it is a sombre 
splendour. Robert Orange is a romantic figure, and his 
descent upon Spain to rescue his lady is in the true vein 
of Amadis of Gaul. But all the time there is the feeling 
that his appearance as a lover is an impersonation and a 
betrayal, and that such emotions must have a speedy end. 
And when the deception is discovered and the marriage 
found to be invalid it is with a curious sense of relief 
that we observe Orange return to his solitude. Not 
for him was the Garden of Armida. This unshakable 
visionary must sojourn alone until the time comes for 
him to return whence he came. 

Robert Orange himself, as the author admitted, was 
suggested by Disraeli. Certain details of his earlier 
struggles in London Society are taken from the career 
of that statesman, and the account of his election at Norbet 
Royal is clearly founded on one of Disraeli’s early cam- 
paigns. But the heart of the character and the story is 
her own. Brigit Parflete is a tender portrait with great 
moments: her superb demeanour at the interview with 
the Archduke when he reveals himself as her father is 
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not unworthy of the greatest hands. The Carlist in- 
triguers in Spain, the sentimental grande dame, Lady 
Fitz-Rewes, the disgrace of the wretched Wrexham 
Parflete, the waxen figure of the Archduke—all this is 
admirable. The politics are lightly handled: they are 
never allowed to become, as for instance in “ Beauchamp’s 
Career,” a dead weight in the narrative. Disraeli himself 
appears, a vivid sketch. The author understood the sad 
sceptical vision of the great Jew who looms so superbly 
above his leathern-lunged successors. 

The scene in which Disraeli is persuaded to attend the 
service of the Bona Mors at Farm Street is one of the most 
touching in the book, and its conclusion shows the author 
at her best. 


“One by one the lights upon the altar were extin- 
guished and the Church grew so dark that it was impossible 
to discern the faces of the congregation. AA terrific clap 
of thunder shook the whole building. It was followed 
by another and yet another. Some of the women and 
children huddled themselves, like frightened sheep, in 
the side chapels. The men looked out only to find the 
streets deluged with rain and the skies frightful with 
lightning. Such a storm had not been seen in London 
for years. It broke with disastrous violence all over 
the City. The peaceful Sunday had become a witches’ 
Sabbath. The violent gusts of wind and the drenching 
shower made the thoroughfares impassable. Yet, as 
suddenly as the storm had broken it ceased. In less 
than an hour the Church was deserted—save for three. 
Orange and Lord Reckage were watching for Disraeli. 
He had been sitting unknown and unperceived, apparently 
lost in thought, in a remote corner of the side-aisle. 
He came forward at last, but he hastened by the two young 
men without a word. 

“*He could not have seen me!’ exclaimed Lord 
Reckage a little hurt.” 


One further accusation cannot be overlooked. Some 
have found in Robert Orange not a little of the prig. 
To this can only be replied, as to a similar charge against 
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John Inglesant, that he may be a prig, but he és a Van 
ck. 

The latter part of the story, the separation of Orange 
and Mrs. Parflete and the subsequent career of Orange, 
is to be found in the sequel, Robert Orange : a great deal 
of it reaches a very high level, though the book, as a 
whole, is wanting in the youthful splendour of its pre- 
decessor. Mrs. Craigie had grown too interested in the 
imaginary politics, which have become a little heavy, and 
the vacillations of Lord Reckage’s heart are not so enter- 
taining as the author thinks them. But the Alberian 
Ambassador, the Prince d’Alchingen, is in Mrs. Craigie’s 
best and wittiest vein. Disraeli’s dismissal of Brigit in a 
concluding letter to the “ author ” has the characteristic 
sharp touches. 


“Mrs. Parflete, Orange never saw again after the night 
of her performance at Prince d’Alchingen’s. Her career 
continues. From time to time a rumour reaches me that 
she is about to marry a nobleman, an author, her manager, 
or an American millionaire. Quite a mistake. She 
too is a visionary, and, I should say, respectable. If 
you have not seen her act, seize the first opportunity. 
If you think of writing more than the merest sketch of 
Orange’s strange career, may I suggest the following 
motto from the Purgatorio, 


*** Cast down the seed of weeping and attend.’” 


With the publication of The School for Saints Mrs. 
Craigie’s position in the literary world had entirely 
changed. Hitherto she had been an amateur of talent 
and distinction. She was now a writer in the front 
rank. It was indeed her highest achievement. She 
never again quite touched the exaltation and fervour of 
that remarkable story. She moved a great deal in Society 
of all kinds. She went to India as the guest of the 
Viceroy: she lectured in America and bravely met all 
manner of demands on her time and energy. And she 
did a good deal of lecturing and journalistic work which 
need not here be noticed. She began, in fact, to over- 
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work. Often enough she would leave her bed to go toa 
reception or a dinner party and return to it exhausted 
at the end of the evening. There can be no doubt that, 
as women will, she wore herself out. 

About this time her interest began to turn towards 
the stage. In 1895 she had written a little one-act 
“ proverb,” ‘Journeys End in Lovers’ Meetings, which had 
been successfully produced, and for a long time formed 
part of Ellen Terry’s repertory. In 1898 The Ambassa- 
dor was produced at the St James’s Theatre and ran for 
many months. It was a box-office success, but it can hardly 
be said to deserve any more enduring recognition. 
Mrs. Craigie’s gifts were really too literary to with- 
stand the glare of footlights: the compromising situations 
of the plot were even then becoming stale, and the dia- 
logue was hardly of a magnificence, as in Wilde’s case, 
to make us forget the frequent weakness of the intrigue. 

A tragedy in verse, Osbert and Urseyne, calls for 
little comment except that such a phenomenon usually 
appears at an earlier date in a literary career. 4 Repent- 
ance (1899) is a competent one-act tragedy with a back- 
ground of Carlist Spain. It was not entirely successful, 
and Mrs. Craigie’s impatience under criticism, perhaps 
only another sign of fatigue, which was to come out so 
oddly upon the production of a later play, here first 
became apparent. The comparative failure of The 
Wisdom of the Wise, also produced by George Alexander, 
was an added bitterness and |disappointment. Her next 
play, The Bishop’s Move, in which she had the practised 
assistance of Mr. Murray Carson, was an unqualified 
success, but the almost hostile reception of her last play— 
The Flute of Pan—in 1904 roused her to something like 
venomous retaliation. She refused to accept the verdict, 
considered herself the object of a vulgar and malicious 
conspiracy, and took the not unprecedented step of invit- 
ing an audience, in return for free seats, to pronounce 
upon the play. Naturally with almost complete una- 
nimity they voted it excellent, but, notwithstanding their 
verdict, The Flute of Pan had to be withdrawn. The 
author found all manner of reasons for its failure: the 
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actors, with one or two exceptions, were unequal to it. 
The English public was ungrateful and malicious, etc., 
and, in fact, the English theatre was in a very bad way 
indeed. The truth is that the play was a rather weak 
and tiresome comedy, of which the style and the manner 
greatly overweighted the matter. 

This had always been Mrs. Craigie’s besetting danger. 
In a novel she could very frequently “ get away with it,” 
as the phrase goes: but on the stage the absence of adequate 
dramatic material was fatal. And the English public, 
which has a strong, though possibly crude, dramatic 
sense, is quite intolerant of the literary play. 

Mrs. Craigie conceived herself to be writing what she 
thought of as high comedy, and notwithstanding her 
studies of Moliére, she never grasped the fact that comedy, 
high or low, must always be simple and direct. The 
result of it was that she entangled herself in elaborate 
dialogue, which would pass for witty conversation in a 
Victorian drawing-room or would do well enough in the 
setting of a narrative, but was quite impossible in a 

~ theatre. On Moliére’s plays, penetrating as he can be, 

“re point is never for an instant in doubt, and Wilde’s 
dialogue with all its wit is immediately clear and in- 
telligible. Mrs. Craigie failed in good company: the 
dramatic works of George Meredith and Henry James 
failed in the same sort of way. But she was unduly ill- 
tempered about her mistakes. 

The Flute of Pan was issued as a novel in 1905, and 
proved attractive in a more appropriate form. It is not a 
work of great moment, and is, in fact, a—quite pardon- 
ably—sentimental excursion into Balkan romance. 
Mrs. Craigie insisted on its ironic purpose, but this is 
hard to discover, and looks like an entirely unnecessary 
post factum excuse for a work which she came, perhaps, to 
regard as a little beneath her strenuous intellect. 

Throughout this period of irritating and exhausting 
struggles with an unworthy public her energies seemed 
unimpaired. In 1901 she published Tales about Tempera- 
ments and A Serious Wooing, good examples of her lighter 
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manner. The following year Love and the Soul Hunters 
was published. ‘This is by far her most sustained and 
successful effort, with the exception of The School for 
Saints, though it is in an entirely different key, and a 
comparison of the two books would be inappropriate. 
The atmosphere is that of Salsomaggiore and cosmo- 
politan hotels, warm weather, and the intrigues of the 
dinner-table, far indeed from the bitter winds of Carlist 
Spain. But it is written with quite exceptional force 
and brilliance, in a bravura manner which is successfully 
maintained to the end. The book is really packed with 
wit and observation. The outmanceuvring of the firm 
of Sach and Bickersteth by Dr. Felshammer and his 
consequent appointment as manager of the firm is 
something like inspiration. The social atmosphere of 
the financiers at home, the debts and disorder of the 
Royal Family in exile, the character and manceuvres of 
Madame de Montgenays, the retired dancer and her 
millionaire American admirer, all this is masterly work, 
and there is an entire absence of the strain and effort too 
often observable in her other essays in social comedy. 
Her two remaining novels, The Vineyard (1904) and 
The Dream and the Business (1906), are hardly up to her 
own standard, and it is impossible not to see in them the 
signs of weariness and failing powers. The former isa 
story of middle-class society in the country and the 
relations with two women of a young man whose com- 
mercial dealings are not above reproach. The man’s 
dubious character and gentility are well observed, but 
as a whole the book is dull. It must be confessed that 
Mrs. Craigie needed the décor of the great world in order 
to display her gifts to the best advantage. The interest 
of the last book is the contrast between the Catholic 
and Nonconformist attitudes of mind. It is a theme to 
which Mrs. Craigie could have done full justice, but asa 
fact the book is wanting in effect. The movement of 
the story is slow and uncertain, and the cultivated Non- 
conformist is hardly a convincing figure. One character 
remains clearly in the mind, and is in Mrs. Craigie’s 
best manner, the helpless Tessa Marlesford—the “ artist 
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without an art,” and her acquaintance alone makes the 
book worth reading. 

On August 13, 1906, Mrs. Craigie died suddenly, 
apparently in her sleep, and it was then found that she had 
suffered from heart disease for many years: there can be 
no doubt that overstrain and overwork had hastened her 
death. There can also be no doubt that she would not 
have had it otherwise. She did not want to live long, 
and she had never expected todoso. At thirty-eight she 
had behind her fifteen years of successful literary life, 
and she had had the regard and often the friendship 
of the greatest of her contemporaries. She had lived 
vigorously and well, and she could lie down with a will. 
There is here no matter for regret. 

When an author dies young there is a good deal of 
pious speculation as to his future had he lived. Prophecy 
is not very profitable: any full vigorous life, if not un- 
reasonably curtailed, is complete enough at any given 
moment. In Mrs. Craigie’s case it may be pretty con- 
fidently asserted that she had fully realized the virtue 
that was in her: she had, in fact, begun to exhaust it before 
she died. It is unlikely that she would ever again have 
reached the heights of The School for Saints or achieved 
the perfect poise and balance of Love and the Soul Hunters. 
Mrs. Craigie had great gifts, but they were mainly 
literary gifts, of the head not of the soul: and in her, the 
authentic é/an of creation which is certainly to be found 
in these, her two masterpieces, was not a steady and 
persistent force. 

Her early experiences, which were no more, in fact 
rather less, than the common lot, had unduly hardened her. 
Critics complained that she never let herself go, and it 
is characteristic that she could not understand what they 
meant. She was naturally nervous and introspective; 
and while she had too much good sense to allow her 
literary and social success to carry her away, it undoubtedly 
tended to confine her to a narrow world and make her 
increasingly insensitive to the movement of life. She 
grew almost absurdly intolerant of criticism. She was 
annoyed at the treatment of The Flute of Pan by The Times, 
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and went so far as to write to the editor, Moberley Bell, 
with whom, indeed, she was acquainted. Bell wrote her 
an admirable letter in reply, part of which may here be 
quoted. 


“There is one thing and only one thing that the 
Omnipotent has absolutely failed to create. He has 
made good women, bad women, clever women, silly 
women, selfish women, and heroines of self-sacrifice, but 
he has never yet made a woman who could stand—I 
will not say adverse criticism but—one note of deviation 
from absolute and unqualified praise of any of her literary 
efforts. ... 

“Why, in this very review you are called a delicate 
artist, credited with ‘a peculiar species of comedy,’ * elabor- 
ate, rarefied, austere, full of a certain sharp humour, and - 
with a stamp of unmistakable nobility over it all.’ 

“Well, how many living or dead men or women are 
there of whom that can be said? Not two dozen! Say 
it of a man, and he would probably be insufferable in his 
self-conceit for ever after. Of the Poet Laureate, and he 
would sprout six inches at a bound! 

“But toa woman No! You said I lacked something, 
that is enough ... If we had said that The Flute of 
Pan was equal in parts to Othello, you would still have 
resented the ‘in parts.’ ” 


This self-consciousness and irritability, this sometimes 
almost painful preoccupation with her own attitude, her 
style and her wit, weakened her creative powers. Her 
characters too often seem to resemble puppets in a brightly 
lit and gaily decorated theatre whose antics are indeed 
amusing enough, but leave little impression behind when 
they are put away and the lights extinguished, For 
this reason her greatest artistic success was Love and the 
Soul Hunters, which is deliberately and admirably written 
in this manner, and the artificial atmosphere is exploited 
for its own sake. And of one or two of her minor works 
the same may be said. But her more ambitious narra- 
tives, with the exception of The School for Saints, in which 
she struggles into the sublime, hardly seem to achieve 
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that assured momentum, characteristic of the finest work, 
in which the author is forgotten, and the characters move 
forward to their appointed end. Mrs. Craigie seems to 
be always in the wings, stimulating them to further 
efforts, and insisting, indeed, most successfully that they 
shall never be dull, until at last the poor creatures seem 
to fall exhausted on the stage. 

It is true that Mrs. Craigie was never able to let herself 
go; sympathetic as she was, or could be when she liked, 
she was seldom able to plunge into the movement of life 
and forget for a time her own vivacious wit in the persons 
of her stories. And her intellectual equipment was a 
little topheavy. Her letters are not quite so clever or 
penetrating as, one suspects, she thought they were, 
and it is amusing to compare them with the grave, brief, 
and pointed replies from some of her eminent contem- 
poraries. 

Perhaps enough has been said of the gifts and graces 
of our author to prevent these criticisms seeming un- 
generous. One finds oneself wishing that she were able 
to answer them with that barbed and polished pen of 
hers. For she could undoubtedly wield the sword and 
pen and deal a blow that lingers. After all, she was an 
ame d@’élite and, like Millamant, “a woman and a kind 


of a humorist.” 
ERIC SUTTON. 





FOUR SONNETS 
By Michael Angelo 


(LX) 
“VIVO AL PECCATO, ED A ME MORTO VIVO” 


LIVE in sin, and to myself am dead; 
My life is not of me, but of my sin, 
Whose shadow darkens all around, wherein 
Blindly I walk, and reason too is fled. 
My liberty, whereby I flourishéd, 
Is now the slave of evil thought within— 
My portion misery unless I win 
Grace to return where Thy sweet light is shed. 
When I look back and think upon the course 
Of all my years, with so much error filled, 
Nothing but my own pride can I accuse; 
For I went ever where my passions willed 
And lost the glorious path Thy love made ours: 
Guide then his steps to Thee who humbly sues. 


(LV) 
““CARICO D’ANNI, E DI PECCATI PIENO” 


URDENED with years, and faults those years that fill, 
Rooted in evil ways by use made dear, 
This and the other death I see draw near 
And my heart feeds in part on poison still. 
No strength have I of my own human will 
T?ward better love, life, ways or fate to steer; 
Unless Thy saving grace, divine and clear, 
Lead and restrain me from all thought of ill. 
But it sufficeth not that Thou the soul 
To turn again, desiring Thee, shouldst guide 
Where Thou from nothing didst create it, Lord: 
Before this mortal part be laid aside 
Shorten the way with penitence and dole, 


And the high path to Thee make more assured. 
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(LIV) 
“ scARCO D’UNA IMPORTUNA E GRAVE SALMA” 


REED from the load and sorrow that I bore, 
Eternal Lord, and from the world released, 
Like a frail bark, now the dread storm has ceased, 
Wearied, I seek Thee on a calmer shore. 
Those thorns, those nails, Thy bleeding palms, and, o’er 
Thy face such kindness shed, are promises 
Of long amendment which the sick heart sees, 
And hope of health Thy mercy will restore. 
Oh, not with justice look down angrily 
Upon my sin, nor hear it with Thine ear, 
Nor Thy avenging arm above it raise ! 
But may Thy blood wash every fault from me, 
And more abound, since tottering age is near, 


In help and pardon ere I end my days. 


(LIX) 
“neH! FAMMITI VEDERE IN OGNI LOCO” 


H, make me see Thee wheresoe’er I turn 
And feel myself irradiate with Thy flame! 
All other ardours of my spirit tame, 
That it may ever in Thy service burn. 

To Thee, O Lord, I call; in Thee discern 
Against despair and dread my sole defence; 
Thou wilt renew in me through penitence 
The courage fallen so low that all may spurn. 

Thou gav’st to time the soul, which is divine, 
Imprisoned it in weakness, bade it live 
Subject to Fate and shock of earthly things. 

Yet dost Thou feed it, cherish and revive; 
Without Thee it must ever droop and pine— 
The spirit’s health this balm Thy Spirit brings! 


Translated by H. CLORISTON., 
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Plato: the Man and his Work. By Prof. A. E. Taylor. Methuen 
and Co. 2s. 


NDER a somewhat unfortunate title, suggestive of 

a superficial treatment the very reverse of his own, 
Prof. Taylor has given us an account of Plato and his 
thought which will be indispensable to future students, 
It is pointed out in his Preface that the book is intended 
for “Honours students” in our Universities; that is to 
say, it is a textbook, and the textbook, intended for careful 
and minute study, cannot possess the easy flow of less 
formal kinds of literature. This is no book to be skimmed 
at ease with one’s feet on the fender. It is to be read 
slowly and thoughtfully and always in company of Plato’s 
text. Indeed, it is largely a detailed commentary on the 
Dialogues, which summarizes the arguments and explains 
dificult points. Prof. Taylor’s treatment is eminently 
sober and scholarly. He keeps closely to his text, and 
regards himself as first and foremost the interpreter, not 
the critic, of his author. 

Prof. Taylor’s standpoint is substantially that of 
Prof. Burnet. He could belong to no better school 
of interpretation. Only a few years ago the study of 
Plato was vitiated by two fatal errors. The Socrates of 
the Dialogues was regarded as a figure of Plato’s inven- 
tion, and the historical Socrates was sought in the jejune 
and superficial reports of Xenophon. The entire theory 
of ideas was therefore ascribed to Plato. Platonism was 
emphatically Platonism, not Socratism. And as a con- 
sequence of this mistake the mystical—indeed, generally 
the religious—character of Socrates’ teaching was ignored. 
Even in Plato it was minimized; Jowett » tar from 
the Phedo the doctrine of deification by a gross mis- 
interpretation. The mysticism of the Neo-platonists was 
therefore treated as the perversion, not the fulfilment of 
Platonism. 

Now all is changed. By the simple expedient of 
believing that what Plato tells us of his master is sub- 
stantially true Socrates is presented once more in the pages 
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of Professors Burnet and Taylor as a credible and con- 
sistent figure, and his spiritual and intellectual ascendancy 
over his contemporaries is satisfactorily explained. More- 
over, the pre-eminently religious—indeed, mystical — 
character of Socrates and his teaching is at last fully 
recognized. We see him as the prophet of an Orphism 
purged of its grosser and more irrational features—the 
teacher of a philosophy deeply rooted in Pythagoreanism. 
In fact, it was to Pythagoras that Platonism owed its 
characteristic combination of scientific, especially mathe- 
matical, research with spiritual purification, and the theory 
of ideas itself is of Pythagorean origin. Perhaps Prof. 
Taylor fails to realize the full consequences of his own 
position when in his Preface he terms Plato “the greatest 
thinker of the ancient world.” Surely the title belongs 
to his master Socrates? We ought, in fact, to speak of 
Socratism rather than Platonism. It may be added that 
the historic rehabilitation of the “ Platonic” Socrates has 
its lesson for critics inclined to oppose to the historic Jesus 
of the Synoptists an unhistoric “ Johannine” Christ. 

The true method of approach once found, the true 
principle of interpretation once applied, minor difficulties 
are apt to clear almost of themselves. Many an old mare’s 
nest, many a hoary crux vanishes from the interpretation 
of the Dialogues as Prof. Taylor expounds them in 
the light of a coherent and historical view of Socrates and 
his philosophy. Here and there one may be permitted to 
differ from Prof. Taylor’s interpretation. His attempt 
(pp. 260-61) to explain the hedonism of the Protagoras 
(pp. 357-8) as merely hypothetical—the standpoint of the 
average man adopted for the sake of argument—seems 
somewhat violent. Is it inconceivable that Socrates was 
willing to employ hedonism as one form in which his 
hierarchy of values might be stated, the truest and most 
enduring pleasures being those of the saintly sage? And 
though Prof. Taylor is surely right when he finds the 
fulfilment of Platonism in the Christian religion rather 
than any non-Christian philosophy such as Hegelianism or 
Kantism, he seems here and there to force against the 
plain sense of the text the sexual teaching of Socrates into 
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conformity with Christian ethics. No doubt continence 
was intended to play a large part in the lives of the 
Guardians, but it cannot be maintained that there is no 
community of women “in the Republic” (p. 277). The 
motive was noble—to unite the monk’s freedom from 
family ties with breeding from the best stock—but the 
ethical mistake was undoubtedly made. There can also be 
little doubt that the attitude, if not of Plato, certainly of 
Socrates towards maidepacria was not, as Prof. Taylor 
maintains, that of the Christian moralist. It is clear from 
the Phedrus that if for Socrates it was a fall from the 
highest morality—therefore to be eschewed by those who 
wished to lead the life of true philosophic goodness—it was 
not a moral abomination to be unsparingly condemned. In 
fact, Socrates appears to have regarded masdepacria much 
as St. Jerome regarded marriage. Platonic love is not, as 
Prof. Taylor affirms, a very unplatonic thing (p. 207); 
nor does it derive from Aristophanes’ speech in the Sym- 
.posium (pp. 220-21). Its source is surely the Phedrus 
(pp. 255-6), where it is described and praised. And does 
not this passage afford more justification to the romanticist 
than Prof. Taylor will allow? In spirit it is closely 
akin to the romantic love of the medieval poet and knight, 
of which Dante’s love for Beatrice is the supreme example. 

Moreover, in our opinion Prof. Taylor overrates the 
value of the “ proofs” of immortality in the Phedo. And 
the serious modern equivalent of Simmias’ objection that 
the soul is but the harmony of the body is not the crude 
epiphenomenalism to which Prof. Taylor refers it (p. 193), 
but a double aspect view of the type advocated by Bertrand 
Russell. 

As the Platonic Dialogues do not profess to exhaust the 
teaching of their author—and indeed Plato himself dis- 
claimed all intention of committing to writing his complete 
doctrine of the Good— it is impossible to answer with any 
certainty the crucial question to which the study of 
Platonism leads: What is the relation between the mystical 
intuition of the Absolute Reality—that sudden vision of 
Beauty which crowns the via mystica of the Symposium 


(cf. also Phedrus)—and the scientific apprehension of the 
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Good as the climax of that dialectical method, well 
described by Prof. Taylor as a mathematical logic, out- 
lined in the Republic and Phedo? To the reviewer it 
seems probable that Plato was in search of a vision of 
the Good which should combine the clarity of scientific 
demonstration with the immediacy of mystical intuition, 
and which, therefore, fused the scientific and mystical 
apprehension of truth in one supreme and full insight. 
In other words, he hoped by the combination of spiritual 
discipline and scientific research to attain even in this life 
a beatific vision of the Good, and in the light of that vision 
to achieve a teleological explanation of the universe. We 
have learnt to acquiesce, so far as earthly knowledge is con- 
cerned, in an obscure mystical apprehension of God which 
does not explain the nature of the universe, and a scientific 
explanation of the world which is neither teleological nor 
complete. For Plato, and even in some degree for Augus- 
tine (see Abbot Butler, Western Mysticism, pp. 46-60), 
the distinction between the two methods of attaining 
truth, dim mystical apprehension, discursive reasoning 
of a scientific mathematico-logical type was not clear. 
Hence a vain hope that both methods might be united in 
a clear and complete vision of Truth. The question is of 
the first importance to the student of Platonism and more 
generally to the student of mystical theology. We could 
wish Prof. Taylor had raised and discussed it. But we 
are grateful to him for laying the approaches to this 
problem so well by his emphasis upon the intimate union 
of mystical religion and mathematico-logical science, which 
is the fundamental character of Platonism. Those who are 
attracted to Plato the mystic are apt to ignore Plato the 
scientist, other students to stress the scientific thinker and 
ignore the mystic. Prof. Taylor shares with Prof. Burnet 
the credit of presenting in full light and accurate balance 
both aspects of Plato and his master. Henceforward the 
Greats student and his fellows must not fail to read Prof. 
Taylor’s book—and follow it up by the study of Plotinus 
and higher mathematics. For Plato the mystic is com- 
pleted and made fully intelligible through the former, 
Plato the scientific thinker through the latter. The 
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necessity of this double study for the ye of 
Platonism is the most valuable lesson of Prof. Taylor’s 
book, that he has enforced it so clearly its crowning merit. 


Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. Second 
Series. By Baron Friedrich von Higel. J. M. Dent and 
sons, Ltd., 1926. 15s. 


O appreciate the work of the late Baron von Hiigel 

it is important to distinguish between the Baron as a 
Biblical critic and the Baron as a religious philosopher 
and a guide to the spiritual life. His critical work was 
essentially temporary, and it is safe to prophesy that it will 
not be long before it is buried in its author’s grave. Asa 
critic Baron von Hiigel was insufficiently independent, 
one might even say insufficiently critical. He accepted 
too readily as authoritative the conclusions of a school of 
nineteenth-century higher criticism whose work, despite 
many valuable results, was vitiated in principle by a 
dogmatism often curiously violent in its treatment of the 
available evidence. In estimating the achievement of 
Baron von Hiigel the too docile follower of Holtzmann 
may safely be neglected. 

Far otherwise is it with Baron von Hiigel as religious 
philosopher and spiritual guide. Here a penetrating and 
comprehensive intellect, fertilized by a profound and deli- 
cately balanced holiness, has bequeathed to future students 
of religion a valuable legacy of fruitful insight, stimulating 
suggestion, and careful discrimination. When two years 
dias his death the reviewer was privileged with a personal 
interview with the Baron, he was impressed at first sight 
with the sense of a Divine Presence and Power at work in 
him—that he was indeed in the presence of a holy man, a 
man of God. To peruse the present volume was to 
revive that personal experience. A powerful sense of the 
Reality and Presence of God pervades the essays, to inspire 
and reinforce the author’s intellectual polemic against the 
humanism and pantheism which are working such havoc 
at the present day. Man is God, Man is a part of God, 
Man is necessary to God, God is a magnified Man. These 


various forms and degrees of an error which cuts at the 
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very root of religion, the “otherness” and transcendence 
of God, are the target at which the Baron delivers many a 
deadly blow throughout these essays. The radical, if 
seldom fully realized, error of Protestantism, the denial 
that God is specially present and operative in a particular 
church and body of ministers or in or through particular 
material signs—symbols and sacraments—is the secondary 
objective of his attack. And the Baron shows that it 1s apt 
to lead to the more fundamental error. If God can be 
equally found everywhere, all things are equally Divine. 
To the convinced and uncritical Catholic who takes the 
Christian creed for granted the Baron’s insistence on such 
matters as God’s impassibility and His utter distinction 
from the human soul, or on the need of Church and Sacra- 
ments for a full or healthy religion, may seem but 
knocking on open doors. These essays, indeed, as Pére 
Grandmaison said of the first series (Recherches de Science 
de Religieuse, April, 1926, p. 172), are primarily for the 
non-Catholic, secondarily for the Catholic apologist, and, 
it may be added, for the Catholic troubled or perplexed by 
the Pantheist or semi-Pantheistic errors, which, though 
particularly fashionable at present, constitute a permanent 
pitfall to the metaphysician. 

The second and third essays, “The Place and Function 
of the Historical Element in Religion” and “On the Place 
and Function within Religion of the Body, of History, 
and of Institutions,” are a powerful apologia for the 
Catholic type of religion, as opposed to the Protestant 
type and its logical conclusion Unitarianism. The need 
of human nature for special manifestations of God and 
special contacts with Him in sensible objects, in particular 
places, and through and in particular persons and bodies— 
a need fully satisfied by the unique Incarnation of God in 
Jesus Christ, its corporate extension in the Church, and its 
abiding continuation in the Blessed Sacrament—is cogently 
demonstrated and enforced. While, however, Baron von 
Hiigel rightly insists (pp. 63-4, 100, 143) that man’s 
knowledge of God and the soul depends for its possibility 
on the data of sense perception, he is, we believe, excessive 
in his implicit refusal to allow a half-conscious, obscure, 
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and indefinite apprehension of God and the self-existing, 
though dormant and inoperative, antecedently to sense 
perception and independent of it. The former of these 
two essays is the more difficult and the more abstract; the 
latter states the same case in a simpler and more concrete 
form. 

Towards the close of the latter essay Baron von Hiigel 
urges that the abstractive religions—4.e., the religions 
which deny or minimize particular embodiments of reli- 
gion; é.g., Quakerism, which he studies in George Fox’s 
journal—“ do not give us the recognition, the practice, the 
poignancy of the Cross, of self-renunciation as essential to 
religion and its propagation in the fullest depth and deli- 
cacy, the widest freedom and fertility of both.” This is 
undoubtedly true. Catholic sanctity displays a depth and 
completeness of self-sacrificing abandonment to God not to 
be found even among the holiest and most devoted souls 
who practise a Protestant and still more a Unitarian type 
of religion. Yet the Baron’s remarks on the point, though 
in themselves profound and beautiful, are unusually in- 
conclusive—indeed, wide of the mark. May it not be said 
that the man who rejects an entire sphere of reality— 
matter, non-religious or non-moral activities and institu- 
tions, etc.—as irredeemably profane will tend to regard 
the higher sphere of ethical activity or purely spiritual 
religion as being ipso facto wholly good and divine, and 
will therefore feel no need of detachment and self-cruci- 
fixion within that sphere? Hence the ultimate and pro- 
foundest self-conquest, which is the indispensable condition 
of the supreme union with God, is neglected and ignored. 

Essay V, “The Idea of God,” is a direct and most 
powerful attack on Pantheism. It should be read in con- 
nection with the first part of the eighth essay, “ The Facts 
and Truths concerning God which are of Especial Import- 
ance in the Life of Prayer.» The seven truths there dis- 
cussed are a summary of all that is most valuable in the 
Baron’s exposition and defence of theism. (1) God is a 
stupendously rich Reality. (2) God is the Author of and 
God is variously reflected in all (innocent) Nature as well 
as in all Supernature. (Here the distinction between 
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these two levels of reality and the finding of God in and 
through both—a distinction now unfortunately almost un- 
known outside the Catholic Church—is shown to be essen- 
tial to any religion adequate to human needs.) (3) God 
alone is fully Free. (4) God is the Supreme Good. 
(5) God is other than Man. (6) We need God much more 
than, and very differently from, the way and degree in 
which God needs man. (7) The Prevenience of God— 
i.e., God loves and seeks man before man can seek or love 
God. On the third point, indeed, a reservation must be 
made. No doubt in God a freedom which cannot sin con- 
tains eminently the value of every kind and degree of 
free will. In man, however, the freedom to sin or not 
to sin rightly used (potuit facere mala et non fectt—“ he 
could have sinned and did not sin”) (epistle for a con- 
fessor), though of less worth than the freedom of the 
blessed (facere mala non potest—“ he cannot sin’), does 
possess a distinct value peculiar to itself, and therefore the 
most perfect human freedom is not the second in itself, 
the higher freedom alone, but the higher freedom as the 
eternal reward of the right use of the lower. The per- 
fectly free man is therefore not the man who can sin and 
does not sin, nor even, as Baron von Hiigel urges, the 
man who cannot sin, but the man who could sin, did not 
sin, and therefore cannot sin. Hence the insistence by 
certain Anglicans on the value of freedom as a ground 
for the Divine permission of sin which is here criticized 
by Baron von Hiigel is not false, but merely incomplete. 

The facts and truths concerning the soul, which are 
of most importance in the life of prayer, complete the 
Baron’s statement and defence of the fundamental character 
of Catholic religion, and lay with a master-hand the foun- 
dations of a spirituality deep and rich, wide and sane—in 
a word, Catholic. How delicate was the touch, how 
subtle and piercing the insight of the Baron in the deep 
things of the spiritual life, is strikingly evident in the 
passage where the Baron speaks of the teacher, who is, 
indeed, entrusted with a genuine message from God to 
souls, but whose message is couched in a con conditioned 
by personal idiosyncrasies and limitations. Such a teacher, 
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says the Baron, is often rejected by souls to whom he is 
sent, who are aware that he is delivering to them the will 
of God, but who make the externals of his message—the 
manner in which he presents it—an excuse for turning 
a deaf ear. The acute psychological and spiritual insight 
of this observation is surely most remarkable. It lays 
bare the root of much criticism—even just criticism—of 
a confessor or a parish priest. 

If the eighth essay is perhaps the most widely useful 
in the book, the seventh is the masterpiece. A God who 
suffers in His Godhead with His creatures—how power- 
ful an answer to the problem of pain! Yet an answer 
metaphysically impossible and contradicted by the deepest 
needs and experiences of the religious life. The sole 
answer to the problem which satisfies all the data of 
religious experience, all our human needs, is the Catholic 
doctrine of an impassible God, Unincarnate, a suffering 
God Incarnate. This is here conclusively demonstrated 
over a wide field of evidence and argument. It is hard 
to see how any reader at all sensitive to spiritual values 
can rise from the perusal of the essay or, indeed, the book 
as a whole without the conviction that the only religious 
system at once deep enough, wide enough, and rich 
enough to be adequate to the “many-levelled” nature 
and requirements of man is Catholic Christianity. 

Pére de Grandmaison’s words written of the first volume 
of the Baron’s Essays are equally true of the second. “Il 
se degage de sa personne et de son livre quelque chose 
de si penétré, de si religieux, et, il faut le dire, de si 
authentiquement chrétien, que nul disciple du Christ ne 
peut tenir louvrage pour négligeable ou refuser 4 
homme son respect ému.” 

The present volume, if not for every reader and to be 
read with discrimination and caution, is a magnificent, 
irreplaceable, and most opportune contribution to the 
philosophic presentation and defence of religion embodied 
and taught by the Catholic Church, of which the writer 


was so devoted a son. 
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La Confession aux Laiques dans l’Eglise Latine depuis le Ville 
jusqu’au X1Ve Stécle: Etude de Théologie Positive. Par 
P. Amédée Teetaert, Ord. Cap., Docteur en Théologie. 
Bruges: Ch. Beyaert, 1926. 


HE treatise before us is not merely a study—inter- 

esting, no doubt, but of no vital theological import- 
ance—of the long extinct and forgotten practice of lay 
confession, no mere excursion into a bypath of historical 
theology. For, as Dr. Teetaert shows in his masterly 
exposition, the practice of confession to laymen in default 
of a priest, alike in its origin, growth, and extinction, was 
intimately bound up with, and was, indeed, the conse- 
quence of a development of the doctrine of Penance, which 
culminated in the explanation of the Sacrament now 
received by Catholic theology. Dr. Teetaert’s book is 
therefore implicitly a study of the development of the 
doctrine and practice of Penance from the penitential 
system of the primitive church until they assumed the 
form which they possess at the present day. Two qualities 
pre-eminently distinguish the present work. The first 
is an exhaustive knowledge and thorough utilization of 
the evidence. The theologians and canonists used by Dr. 
Teetaert are so numerous that his book amounts to a 
dictionary of medizval theologians and canon lawyers, and 
in this capacity has been completed by a biographical sketch 
and a bibliography of all the less-known writers. The 
second is clearness of statement. In the interest of clarity 
Dr. Teetaert is, and very wisely, not afraid of repetition. 
To each period of theological development he applies a 
threefold treatment. He first sketches the general de- 
velopment of penitential theory and practice (evolution de 
la discipline penitentielle). He then musters and com- 
ments in detail upon every scrap of available evidence 
bearing on lay confession. He concludes by summarizing 
and weighing the evidence thus accumulated (exposé 
systematique de la doctrine). This summary is sub- 
divided into five points: (1) The obligation; (2) the 
matter; (3) the minister; and (4) the power to remit sin 
of confession to laymen, with a fifth article on the 


theological reasons adduced in support of confession to 
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laymen and the historic explanation of the practice as 
originated, maintained, or disused during the period in 
question. Nor is this all. Lest the reader should fail 
to see the wood for the trees, and after some 476 pages 
of detailed study lose sight of the general lines of doctrinal 
development, he resumes in a final conclusion the results 
already explained at length in the body of the book. 

As Dr. Teetaert shows, lay confession comprised two 
quite distinct practices. One was the confession of venial 
sins to laymen. The practice arose out of the mutual 
confessions of monastic discipline, and was justified 
theologically by the appeal to St. James’s words: ‘ Confess 
your sins one to another.” Unfortunately, it is not always 
clear whether this confession of venial sin was a confession 
of particular faults or merely a general confession of sin- 
fulness such as still survives in the Confiteor as recited 
during Mass and in the Divine Office. There is evidence 
for both, and in individual cases it is doubtful which is 
intended by a particular author. Moreover, it is not until 
very late in his book that Dr. Teetaert makes it plain that 
confession of venial sin comprised both forms. The reader 
might easily believe at first that the confession of venialia 
was always a particular confession. From the monastic 
origin of the practice, together with the fact that it is only 
later witnesses who explicitly mention the general con- 
fession of the Confiteor—Robert Pulleyn is the first, and 
even his words are ambiguous (p. 131)—the latter would 
seem to have been a later substitute for a confession which 
originally was always particular. Dr. Teetaert might with 
advantage have dealt more explicitly with the point. 

About the beginning of the eleventh century arose the 
custom of confessing mortal sin to a layman if there were im- 
minent danger of death and no priest available. Its appear- 
ance coincided with a shifting of emphasis as to the value 
and effect of the respective constituents of the Sacrament of 
Penance. The remission of sin was now ascribed not to 
the satisfaction, but the confession, a change itself due to 
the abandonment of the severe penances of earlier days. 
The trifling penances which took their place could scarcely 
be supposed to remit the guilt of sin. How, then, was 
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the guilt of sin remitted? By confession, answered the 
eleventh century theologian. The humiliation of con- 
fession was itself a penance, and without it there was no 
pardon. The value of confession as a voluntary humilia- 
tion, and therefore a satisfactory penance, would remain 
even if the confession were made to a layman. Therefore, 
if no priest could be obtained, it was advisable—according 
to some even obligatory—to confess to a layman. And 
this view was soon consecrated by a treatise, De Vera et 
falsa Penitentua, composed at this period and fathered on 
St. Augustine. It formally maintained the obligation of 
confession to a layman in default of a priest (tanta vis con- 
fessionis est, ut si deest sacerdos, confiteator proximo). 
With the twelfth century the emphasis shifted to contri- 
tion. It was the sorrow of the heart which was the true 
satisfaction and secured the forgiveness of guilt. But 
confession was nevertheless necessary as proof of contrition, 
and from this point of view also lay confession retained 
its value. Moreover, the theologians of this epoch did 
not regard the absolution given by a priest, and by a 
priest alone in virtue of the power of the keys, as an 
absolution from the guilt of sin. It was the official declara- 
tion by the official representative of the Church that the 
penitent was already absolved from guilt by his contrition, 
and could therefore be restored to communion. Moreover, 
several theologians believed that the priest’s absolution 
remitted wholly or in part the debt of temporal punish- 
ment—+t.e., amounted to a plenary or partial indulgence. 
On p. 254, Dr. Teetaert uses words which seem to imply 
that the absolution was believed to remit the entire debt 
of temporal punishment. But the witnesses whom he 
cites speak only of partial remission, and the development 
of the system of indulgences is also against the view that 
absolution was believed to effect a plenary remission. 
With the thirteenth century a further development of 
doctrine took place, and the absolution was now regarded 
as the most important constituent of the Sacrament of 
Penance. If contrition was still believed to remove im- 
mediately the guilt of sin, it was because it included the 
purpose of seeking absolution. And the absolution was 
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now held not merely to declare a pardon already bestowed 
or at most to remit temporal punishment. It remitted the 
guilt of sin by virtue of the power of the keys, conferred 
for that purpose on the priesthood. If priestly absolution 
either in re or in voto is thus essential to the pardon of 
mortal sin, confession to the laity is unnecessary, and if 
unnecessary for many reasons unadvisable. This was the 
practical logic of the latest development of penitential 
theory, and although the imagined authority of St. 
Augustine continued lay confession for a time, it finally 
disappeared. To sum up, the emphasis shifted from 
satisfaction to confession, from confession to contrition, 
and from contrition to absolution, each being in turn re- 
garded as the most important part of the Sacrament of 
Penance. The practice of confessing mortal sin to a lay- 
man in default of a priest was the natural byproduct of 
the two intermediate phases of theological development, 
but was scarcely consistent with the final stage. It there- 
fore soon vanished in spite of the weighty authority of 
pseudo-Augustine in its favour. 

Our Capuchin author shows, not without a certain pride 
in the achievement of his Order, that it was the Franciscan 
theologians—notably Duns Scotus—who gave lay con- 
fession the coup de grace, whereas St. Thomas stil] main- 
tained its obligation, which he justified by a somewhat 
over-subtle application of the doctrine of sacramental form 
and matter, though the authority of St. Augustine was 
doubtless the constraining motive. But the evidence 
which Dr. Teetaert adduces for St. Thomas’s position does 
not, in our opinion, suffice for more than a probable con- 
clusion. It is only in his youthful Commentary on the 
Sentences that St. Thomas defends lay confession. In his 
later works he is silent on the question. Are we to under- 
stand his silence as retractation? We cannot tell. Un- 
fortunately, the portion of the Summa Theologica in 
which St. Thomas would have dealt with the matter was 
never written. On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
on several points his views changed since he wrote his 
Commentary on the Sentences—e.g., on the possibility of 
a direct apprehension of God and the soul not mediated 
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through sense data. Our inability to answer the question 
leaves a serious gap in the history of lay confession. It 
would seem safer to admit our ignorance than with Dr. 
Teetaert to treat opinions found only in the In Sententias 
as certain evidence of St. Thomas’s final views. A more 
serious defect in Dr. Teetaert’s treatment of his subject 
is that he stops too soon. We should gather from his 
book that the early fourteenth century saw the end of 
lay confession. This is true neither of practice nor of 
theological theory. In the middle of the fifteenth century 
we find so eminent a theologian as Cardinal Turrecremata 
defending lay confession in case of necessity, supporting 
the practice by appeal to the De Penetentia (see 

uestiones super Evangelia Dom. XIV Post Trinitatem). 
And the life of St. Ignatius Loyola affords an instance of 
the practice of lay confession as late as the sixteenth 
century. Dr. Teetaert should have completed his book 
by a statement of the views of later theologians on confes- 
sion to laymen and by collecting the instances of its latest 
practice. 

One or two further criticisms. If for Hincmar of 
Rheims the confession of venial sins were a matter of 
counsel merely, not obligation, we do not see how Dr. 
Teetaert can maintain some lines later that it was the 
unanimous teaching of writers of the period that without 
confession not even venial sin could be remitted (p. 36, last 
line, and pp. 37-38). Nor are we altogether satisfied by 

r. Teetaert’s argument that Sicard and Huguccio did not 
regard lay absolution as sacramental. It seems, at least, 
a possible interpretation of their words. Our few dis- 
agreements, however, with Dr. Teetaert are all concerned 
with matters of detail. As a whole, the book is a 
definitive and, as far as the fourteenth century, an ex- 
haustive study of its subject, and will be indispensable 
to the student of historical theology. And if after so 
many pages of solid evidence and argument the reader 
desires a little recreation there is the charming extract in 
the Appendix of Olivier’s last confession from the Chanson 
de Roland and the diverting anecdote of the mutual con- 
fession of a husband and a wife. 
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The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ. By the Rev, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, D.D. Bampton Lectures, 1926. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 12s. 6d. 

According to St. John. By Lord Charnwood. Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd. 10s. 6d. 


OTH these books cover to a certain extent the same 

ground and follow similar lines. While both contain 
much, as we should expect from non-Catholic authors, with 
which the Catholic theologian would quarrel, they bring 
valuable contributions to Christian apologetic. For they 
both defend (in substance, if not always with theologically 
accurate terminology) the doctrine of Our Lord’s Divinity 
against the sceptical or modernist views which would make 
the historical Jesus a mere man, deified by the devotion of 
the early Christians. Both these books provide a conclu- 
sive disproof of the view popular in certain circles of 
Biblical criticism which derives St. Paul’s Christology 
from the alleged Saviour-Gods of Hellenic mystery cults, 
especially as it is represented by Bousset’s Kyrios Christos. 
Dr. Rawlinson refutes convincingly Bousset’s thesis that 
the title Lord was first given to Jesus by the Hellenic 
Christians, and shows that the Christology of the New 
Testament is firmly rooted in Judaism—is, indeed, the 
result of the life and teaching of Jesus as interpreted in 
the light of Jewish monotheism. As the title of his book 
declares, Lord Charnwood concerns himself especially with 
the Fourth Gospel, which, he argues, is in substance a 
reliable work of history, paints a true picture of the 
character and teaching of Jesus, and though not written 
directly by John, the son of Zebedee, was the work of a 
disciple of the Apostle and based on the reminiscences— 
indeed, in part on notes—of his master’s words. Its claim, 
therefore, to be St. John’s Gospel is justified—in the sense 
in which St. Mark’s Gospel might be called the Gospel of 
St. Peter. Whatever Catholic exegetes may think of this 
solution, it is at least far removed trom the position which 
treats the Fourth Gospel as a work of pious fiction fathered 
upon the Apostle. Lord Charnwood does not believe that 
“ John the Elder” existed, yet the text of Papias seems on 
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the face of it to distinguish him from the Apostle; and if, 
as Lord Charnwood thinks, a disciple of the son of Zebedee 
plays any part in the composition of the Gospel, there seems 
no reason why his name should not have been the same as 
his master’s. This, indeed, is Dr. Rawlinson’s belief; but 
for him the bond between disciple and master is apparently 
laxer than Lord Charnwood believes, and, what is of more 
serious consequence, he does not set so high an historical 
value on the Gospel. He holds, indeed, that the writer 
believed “that the episodes which he narrates . . . had 
actually occurred,” but he seems uncertain whether they 
did. Lord Charnwood, who brings to his subject the 
fresh vision of a man who is not a professional theologian 
or critic, deals little with details. Viewing the Fourth 
Gospel as a whole and asking himself what sort of litera- 
ture is this—the portrait of a real man or a work of 
imagination—he sees and shows his readers that it is the 
former. His method is emphatically the right one, 
though we feel he has not sufficiently answered the 
difficulty that according to the other Evangelists Our 
Lord does not declare His Messiahship until the end of 
His ministry, and in the Fourth Gospel He makes it 
known from the outset; and we could wish that he had 
devoted at least a few words to the question why the 
stupendous miracle of the raising of Lazarus is left un- 
mentioned by the Synoptists. 

Both Dr. Rawlinson and Lord Charnwood appear to 
misunderstand the meaning of mysticism. Dr. Rawlinson 
seems to regard it as ite ‘“‘Pantheistic absorption.” 
No wonder he seeks to clear St. Paul from the charge of 
being a mystic! (p. 157). And Lord Charnwood considers 
ecstasy a state in which “the energy of the mind” is at its 
minimum (p. 169). Lord Charnwood, indeed, like most 
modern Protestants, exaggerates the ethical aspect of 
religion—tends even to regard ethics as at least the most 
important part of religion. This is to misconceive the 
essence of religion, which is communion with God, who, 
although, of course, Perfect Moral Goodness, is equally 
Absolute Beauty and Absolute Truth. Dr. Rawlinson 
follows systematically the Christology of the New Testa- 
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ment through its various books with the exception of the 
Synoptists and the Catholic Epistles. His critical views 
are, on the whole, conservative, though he, too, readily 
assumes the fashionable view of the written sources used 
by the Synoptists, and dismisses too cavalierly the Pastoral 
Epistles as non-Pauline. The only serious objection to 
their Pauline authorship, the vocabulary and syntax, is 
surely explained, if the actual drafting of the letters was 
left to a secretary, perhaps St. Luke, St. Paul revising and 
approving his work. We are glad to see that Dr. Rawlin- 
son decisively rejects the perverse interpretation of St. Paul 
which identifies the glorified Christ with the Spirit. The 
excursuses appended to the book are models of careful 
scholarship. We would particularly call attention to 
Note 1 on the use of the title Lord in pre-Hellenic 
Christianity; Note 3 on the meaning and use of title Son 
of Man in the Gospels (Lord Charnwood curiously denies 
that the Son of Man in Enoch is an individual; the quota- 
tions given by Dr. Rawlinson surely prove that He was so 
conceived); and in Note 4 the elaborate discussion of Our 
Lord’s great poem of triumph (Matt. ii, 25-27 and Luke x, 
21-22). We would also call attention to Dr. Rawlinson’s 
important argument (p. 11) that belief in the Resurrection 
could not by itself have given rise to belief in Our Lord’s 
Messiahship unless He had already made the claim. 
Whatever reserves must be made, Mr. Rawlinson’s 
lectures deserve our hearty welcome as a very able attack 
upon the Modernism which separates Jesus from Chris- 
tianity (p. 6), and a cogent proof that the separation is 
unhistorical. 

Lord Charnwood, as we have seen, arrives at the same 
result, working chiefly upon the Fourth Gospel. His 
book is not, like Dr. Rawlinson’s, well arranged. It is 
easy to lose the thread of his argument. Fortunately, he 
gives us a résumé of the larger part of his book on p. 227, 
to which the reader will do well to refer from time to time. 
A synopsis before each chapter such as Dr. Rawlinson pro- 
vides would have been very useful. There are several 
points on which we should like to join issue with Lord 
Charnwood. It is extremely unlikely that St. John was 
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martyred (p. 32). The great achievement of Greek 
philosophy did not end with Aristotle (p. 164); the ripe 
fruit of Greek philosophy was the neo-Platonism of 
Plotinus. Nor does second-century Christian literature 
deserve Lord Charnwood’s disparaging remarks: the 
Shepherd of Hermas, Second Clement, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, and the Epistles of St. Ignatius, are in their 
different ways very fine works. Although we believe 
Lord Charnwood is right in interpreting the “ Suffering 
Servant ” (Isa. liii) of an individual, the alternative is not, 
as he seems to think, that he is the entire Jewish nation. 
But these are details, and detract little from the merits of a 
valuable work. A clear-headed and great-hearted student 
of men and affairs, and at the same time a man of deep 
and noble piety, has, apparently after years of darkness 
and doubt, found in the Jesus of the Gospels—including 
the Jesus depicted by St. John, a Master who is evidently 
of another order than even the very greatest men—his 
Lord and his God. And his testimony bears witness to 
the testimony of the original disciples who painted their 
portraits of Jesus that they were painting a picture, not 
weaving a myth. We could wish that all who disbelieve 
or doubt that Jesus of Nazareth is indeed the God-Man of 
Christian faith would read Lord Charnwood’s book and 
follow it up by the more technical apologetic of Dr. 
Rawlinson’s lectures. Their reading might well set their 
feet on the right road. 


Studies of the Spanish Mystics. By E. Allison Peers, M.A. 
Vol. I. The Sheldon Press. 


Tas is a competent, conscientious, and scholarly piece 
of work. Moreover, it explores to a certain extent 
virgin territory. If, nevertheless, Prof. Peers’? book is 
somewhat disappointing, the reason is, we think, that to 
write a volume covering so wide a field which will not 
degenerate into a synopsis or commented selection of 
extracts, but will seize and reveal to the reader the in- 
definable quality of the writers studied, required the excep- 
tional literary gift of a Bremond. The Abbé Bremond, 
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in his Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux has 
succeeded where Prof. Peers has failed. But it is no dis- 
paragement to Prof. Peers to say that he lacks the brilliant 
literary powers of Abbé Bremond. His book is, neverthe- 
less, a book to be read by every student of Spanish mysti- 
cism, for he has brought together a store of valuable and, 
in respect of several of the writers with whom he deals, 
recondite information, and his selection and arrangement 
of his material always enable the reader to estimate the 
contribution made to mystical theology by the writer 
whose work he describes. The “mystics” discussed in 
the present volume are seven: St. Ignatius Loyola, Luis 
of Granada, Francisco de Osuna, St. Teresa, St. John of 
the Cross, Luis de Leon, and Juan de los Angeles. 

The selection seems unfortunate, and provides a 
secondary reason why the book is not altogether satis- 
factory. It is quite possible—perhaps likely—that all the 
seven enjoyed in some form and degree mystical prayer, 
but they have not all written—at least to any appreciable 
extent—upon mysticism. From St. Ignatius we have the 
account of his visions, subordinate and accidental pheno- 
mena of mystical prayer. It is doubtful whether they are 
sufficient warrant for the admission of St. Ignatius into 
this book. Luis of Granada is clearly an ascetical rather 
than a mystical writer. Prof. Peers is unable to produce 
any passage distinctively mystical in its reference. The 
case is little better with Luis de Leon. From the “ Names 
of Christ,” indeed, a few passages can be obtained which 
refer to mystical prayer, and are doubtless founded on the 
writer’s personal experience. But they are insufficient to 
give Luis a place among the exponents of mysticism. We 
are left with St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, Francisco de 
Osuna, and Juan de los Angeles—all mystical theologians, 
two of them masters of mystical theology, two writers of 
high merit. If Prof. Peers tells us little new about SS. 
Teresa and John of the Cross, he gives the reader a reliable 
and, so far as his space allows, adequate account of their 
lives and teaching. These chapters are an excellent intro- 
duction to a more detailed study. The chapters on 
Francisco de Osuna and Juan de los Angeles are decidedly 
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the most valuable portion of the book. Since the works 
of neither are available in English, Prof. Peers’ well-chosen 
extracts and comment will make known to English students 
of mysticism two writers whose acquaintance is well worth 
making. Francisco de Osuna’s Tercero Abecedario was 
St. Teresa’s guide to the practice and understanding of 
the prayer of Quiet, and Prof. Peers’ study of that work 
throws considerable light on the saint’s descriptions of her 
own prayer. Juan de los Angeles, while like Luis de Leon 
and Luis de Granada, a Christian humanist, treats at length 
of mystical prayer. He thus links the Christian humanism 
of Luis of Granada and Luis de Leon with the mysticism 
of SS. Teresa and John of the Cross. There is, moreover, 
as is evident even from the short extracts translated by 
Prof. Peers, a singular charm about his writings. The 
reader is left asking for more. On p. 161 St. Teresa’s 
account of ecstasy is given under the rubric “union,” 
which should have been kept for the preceding stage of 
prayer. Nor is the ligature of the faculties —— ecstasy 
in the least peculiar to St. Teresa. The “nameless man 
of the Epistle to the Corinthians” (pp. 199-200) is not 
really anonymous. Why not give him his obvious name— 
St. Paul? “Beloved, see the hills” is a mistranslation of 
Mi amado, las montanas, and entirely misses the point that 
the Beloved is (via eminentie) the mountains and other 
natural beauties (p. 275). Unless St. John of the Cross 
saw the natural beauty on which he gazed so long, how 
could he appreciate it as “‘an artist” (p. 254)? The artist 
paints what he has seen. And if natural beauty passed un- 
seen, why did St. John of the Cross spend hours of prayer 
in the osier bed instead of in chapel? The intimo del alma 
cannot be the highest state in the spiritual life, for it is not 
a state at all, but, as the passage quoted by Prof. Peers 
plainly tells us, the “centre” of the soul (p. 369). ‘ Death 
of a kiss” (p. 377) can hardly be a good translation. The 
Bibliography, though considerable research must have gone 
to its making, is incomplete. We looked in vain for the 
first edition of Luis of Granada’s sermons. We leave our 
consideration of this book with the feeling reinforced that 
if only Prof. Peers had attempted less, had, indeed, devoted 
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this first volume to a study of Francisco de Osuna and 
Juan de los Angeles only, he would have achieved much 
more. 


Contemplative Prayer. By Pére de la Taille, S.J. ‘Translated 
by a Tertiary of the Order of Mount Carmel. Burns Oates 
and Washbourne. Is. 


Tee little essay, not thirty pages in length, is of the 
first importance to the student of mystical theology. 
Pére de la Taille has compressed into this short space the 
fruits of his wide and thorough knowledge of the works 
of the mystics, interpreted by a knowledge of dogmatic 
theology which it would, of course, be an impertinence 
to praise. And thus studying the teaching of the mystics 
in the light of scholastic theology he has worked out a 
simple, profound, and organic view of mystical prayer. 
“Contemplation,” writes Fr. de la Taille, “is faith when 
it attains through the medium of its own light, which is 
itself the author and object of this illumination, Him” 
(God), “who reveals Himself as our future happiness.” 
This was certainly the view of St. John of the Cross. And, 
of course, this faith involves a concomitant charity. ‘The 
mystic has the consciousness of receiving from God a 
ready-made love.” It follows that mystical prayer, which 
the author terms contemplation, is a consciousness of the 
supernatural union with God by sanctifying grace. We 
believe, indeed, though we are doubtful whether Pére 
de la Taille would accept this, that there is a natural 
mysticism as well as the supernatural; and, further, that 
an obscure consciousness of God so dim as to be by itself 
unintelligible is inherent in human consciousness. But, 
of course, these differences—if differences they be—do not 
prevent full acceptance of the author’s thesis that super- 
natural contemplation is mediated by faith, and is a con- 
sciousness of God as supernaturally united to the soul and 
acting within it. Pére de la Taille proceeds to a most lucid 
and profound statement of the “negative” stages or 
aspects of contemplation—the Dark Night. He then 
tackles the thorny and obscure question whether mystical 
contemplation is a necessary stage in the development of 
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the life of grace. Pére de la Taille considers (rightly, we 
think) that it is an integral part of that development, but 
that the point of transition from ordinary prayer to passive 
contemplation differs with the individual soul, and is in 
many cases never reached in this life. He concludes with 
a few pieces of very wise practical advice addressed to 
directors and the souls under their direction. This 
magnificent little book, in which every sentence—we might 
almost say every word—tells, and in which there is nothing 
but the most rigorous and penetrating thought, has met 
with a worthy translator. Only once has the original 
French been allowed to break through the English— 
namely, when we read: “Once . . . contemplation has 
been constated” (p. 25). 


Ignatius Loyola. By Paul Van Dyke, Pyne Professor of History 
at Princeton University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 15s. 


HIS is a book whose value may easily be over- 

looked. For the English in which it is written is 
none of the best—slipshod, jerky, on occasion approaching 
slang: “it was determined to teach him and his crowd a 
good lesson”; nor can “commune” mean “receive Holy 
Communion”; while the poor style might lead the casual 
reader to condemn the book unread. Which would be an 
unfortunate mistake. For this Life of St. Ignatius is based 
on careful and wide study, is well arranged and interestingly 
told. Moreover, though the work of a non-Catholic, it is 
scrupulously fair. To appreciate the author’s fairness we 
must turn to the chapter entitled “‘ The Need of the Times.” 
The picture there drawn of the state of the Church is 
indeed the reverse of edifying. But the writer has been 
careful to quote or refer to Catholic authorities for every 
statement. The most terrible count of the indictment, 
the description of the state of the Corsican clergy, is taken 
from a Jesuit report contained in Polanco’s Life of St. 
Ignatius. Exaggerated we are inclined to suspect, but 
no Protestant calumny. In this connection Dr. Van Dyke 
quotes a passage from the Jesuit historian Astrain which 
should be placarded before the eyes of every writer 
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or student of ecclesiastical history. ‘Catholics and 
Protestants,” he writes, “have agreed in writing the history 
of the sixteenth century, as it is said Apelles painted the 
portrait of his one-eyed friend, in profile. But with this 
difference, that we Catholics present it from the side of 
the good eye, and the Protestants show it on the side of 
the blind eye. So long as history is written in that partial 
way, it will be impossible for us to understand each other.” 
And Dr. Van Dyke recognizes that the recovery of a more 
impartial view is largely owing to the work of modern 
Catholic scholars (169). 

Viewed from this impartial standpoint, how does St. 
Ignatius appear to Dr. Van Dyke? AA saint, a great saint, 
and what is more an extremely attractive saint. No one 
can read this book without admiring St. Ignatius and 
feeling the romance of his heroic life. Romance? One 
associates that rather with St. Francis. That is a mistake 
due in great measure to the fact that Ignatius outlived his 
romantic period; St. Francis did not. The life of the 
saint falls into three sharply defined periods. (1) From 
his birth to his conversion in 1521. The evidence for this 
period is deplorably scant. Dr. Van Dyke believes that a 
mistaken piety has suppressed the story of his “ youthful 
pranks ” told by Ignatius (17). But the evidence he quotes 
is susceptible, we think, of another interpretation. And, 
indeed, everything is told in the anecdote of the Bishop, 
who, when asked why he wept at the profession of a Jesuit, 
replied: ‘ Don’t ask me why I wept when I saw a man 
entering a religious order founded by a man like Ignatius, 
whom I[ saw at Pamplona, when he met a line of men in 
the street and they bumped him and forced him to the wall, 
draw his sword and charge them so fiercely that if there 
had not been somebody to hold him back either he would 
have killed some of them or they would have killed him.” 
(2) The second period, from his conversion in 1§21 till his 
final settlement in Rome (1538) and the foundation of 
the Company of Jesus (1541), is the period of romantic 
holiness when conventions are trodden underfoot (Ignatius 
will not even say “you,” or take off his hat), prudence 
scouted (the saint gets rid of every coin before embarking 
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for Italy), and the most daring ventures undertaken. This 
is the period inaugurated by the knightly vigil at 
Montserrat—the period which contains the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem when the Franciscans compelled the unconven- 
tional stranger to leave before his zeal had fatally com- 
promised them with the Turkish authorities and the 
troubles with the Inquisition. (3) The third period—1 538 
or 1541, to his death in 1556, when Ignatius is fixed at 
Rome as general of the Company—is of a different quality. 
The romantic life is abandoned, prudence and diplomacy, 
caution and routine replace adventure, unconventionality, 
imprudence, and impulse. The change was inevitable, if 
St. Ignatius’ work was to be established on a solid founda- 
tion. Only thus could the company survive, prosper, and 
lead the forces of the Church to the victories of the Counter- 
Reformation. Ramédn Lull, who so closely resembles the 
earlier Ignatius, kept his romance till the end. That 
possibly is the reason why he failed where Ignatius suc- 
ceeded. But it probably had its physical aspect as a result 
of advancing age. Dr. Van Dyke is so sensible of the 
change that he ceases to chronicle the uneventful years of 
St. Ignatius’ generalship, and substitutes a series of chap- 
ters dealing with the Spiritual Exercises, the composition 
and early work of the Society, and the spiritual Life of 
St. Ignatius. The heading of Chapter XX, “ The Mystic,” 
is misleading; for the chapter is not concerned with mystical 
experience, but with St. Ignatius’ visions, entirely sub- 
ordinate phenomena which are no integral part of mystical 
prayer. A mistake natural in a non-Catholic. The misuse 
of supernatural for preternatural (Chapter XX1I) is a closely- 
connected error. The spirituality of Ignatius, or rather 
the theological beliefs on which it is based, are criticized 
from the standpoint of a “modern” non-Catholic, not of 
a Protestant in the traditional sense. The book, however, 
must be judged by the story Dr. Van Dyke tells, and tells 
so well, not by these theological obiter dicta. Too often 
the Lives of the Saints are hopelessly dull—this is of 
absorbing interest. A book to be read by all with sufficient 
sense and maturity to make the necessary discriminations. 
Nor could a parent or teacher do better than read carefully 
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chosen extracts—they would often be entire chapters—to 
older boys and girls. It would be likely to leave them 
with the impression that sanctity, like death to Peter Pan, 
is a fine adventure. 


The Letters of George Gissing to Members of his Family. Col- 
lected and Arranged by Algernon and Ellen Gissing. With 
a Preface by his Son. Constable. Price 18s. 


E often hear laments for the “spacious days” of 
Queen Victoria, for the happy days of the eighties, 
for the optimism and healthy-mindedness of Browning 
and of dear old Trollope, and in some respects, no doubt, 
these ideas are justified; but side by side with all the 
prosperity and laughter and healthy-mindedness there 
existed in many minds an overshadowing melancholy, a 
deep pessimism. We remember the profound sadness of 
Amiel’s Journal Intime. George Gissing is akin to Amiel. 
His Letters are profoundly interesting and profoundly de- 
pressing. He was born in 1858, and died in December, 
1903. The Letters reveal an attractive character, affection- 
ate, and extraordinarily unworldly. His literary judg- 
ments are most refreshing to read. His love for art and 
scenery and plants and flowers reveals a poetic temperament 
which perhaps his books conceal. He writes during the 
South African War: “It sickens me to read the news- 
papers; I turn as much as possible to the old poets.” All 
through his life he suffered from this terrible depression, 
though sometimes relieved by bursts of high spirits. 
Gissing’s ideal for his work makes us love him, and 
wish that his example should be followed. He says: 
“Two things I aim at in my work: the love of every- 
thing that is beautiful, and the contempt of vulgar 
conventionality.” It is refreshing to read how devoted 
he was to the writers of Greece and Rome. In a letter 
to his sister he says: “I often think of that story of 
Lady Jane Grey on a summer’s morning reading Plato. 
A strange thing that it has taken these centuries to get 
back—to begin to get back—to the ideal of womanly 
vocation which Elizabethans had. And who has time nowa- 
days to read Plato?” One sees in these Letters indications 
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of a contempt for Christianity in general and the Catholic 
Church in particular. But as time goes on this seems to 
be changing, and the account of Gissing’s death-bed by 
the Anglican chaplain of St. Jean de Luz, near which place 
he died, is most touching. One wishes so much that he 
had been brought into contact with some powerful minds 
on the Christian side—with von Hiigel, with Scott 
Holland, and, above all, with Newman, or at any rate 
with the Cardinal’s writings. But we see that before his 
death the old world of sordid realism had passed out of his 
life and a new era had begun, in which his mind, tired 
of dwelling upon the evils of our corrupt civilization, had 


turned for refreshment to ancient days. 
E. R. 


HE value of Mr. Belloc’s Companion to Mr. Wells? 

“ Outline of History ” (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d. net) 
lies rather in its presentation of Mr. Belloc’s own phil- 
osophy of history than in its demolition of distinctively 
Wellsian positions. Mr. Belloc gives us in this volume 
an Outline of History which will be valued by many 
who never read Mr. Wells’ volume. It was, perhaps, 
unfortunate that its primary object was polemical. But 
in its finally published form the proportion of controversy 
is diminished, and a fine sweep of descriptive reconstruc- 
tion carries the reader over the “crag and torrent” of 
Mr. Wells’ errors (even, for instance, his amazing supposi- 
tion that in St. John’s great prologue the “ Word ” meant 
‘he Bible, which “ was made flesh and dwelt amongst us”). 
But though Mr. Belloc has undoubtedly demonstrated the 
limits of Mr. Wells’ culture, he has not failed to appreciate 
that sense of the dramatic which gives Mr. Wells (as it 
gave Macaulay) a right instinct whenever his vision is 
not clouded by prejudice or limited by want of informa- 
tion. The fine sketch of the rise of “Islam” which Mr. 
Belloc gives us is corroborative of much that Mr. Wells 
has to say—of his realization of its social character and its 
affinities with the rise of Bolshevism in the modern world. 
But here (as in all his discussions of religious move- 
ments) Mr. Wells is unable to resist a treatment of his 
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subject which will satisfy the Rationalist press while 
constantly indulging in a vague religiosity which has long 
won the heart of the great Protestant public. Mr. Wells 
is an easy victim for Mr. Belloc’s rapier thrusts, and his 
assumption of a detached and “ super-European ” point 
of view has provoked from his opponent a volume which 
combines the suggestive lucidity of “Europe and the 
Faith ” with much of the good-tempered hilarity of “ The 
Path to Rome.” Lw 


Proceedings of the National Library of Psychical Research, Vol. I., 
Part 1 ; 16, Queensberry Place, $.W. 7. 


HIS description of psycho-physical phenomena 

recently obtained in London with the Roumanian 
medium, Eleonore Ziigun, makes a strong impression of 
genuineness. To begin with, many of the most striking 
incidents occur in broad daylight. Secondly, they have no 
dependence upon the presence of any controlling person- 
ality, for though the Countess Wassilko-Serecki has under- 
taken the charge of Eleonore, the relationship, unlike that 
of Madame Bisson to Eva C., leaves the medium quite 
free to sit with investigators in her patroness’s absence. 
Thirdly, the greater part of the record here printed is 
written by Mr. Harry Price, who is himself an expert 
conjurer, and who has for some years past specialized in 
unmasking impostors. The phenomena, roughly speak- 
ing, are of two kinds, telekinetic “apports,” which often 
bear a close resemblance to certain poltergeist manifesta- 
tions, and “ stigmatizations,” by which is meant the 
appearance on the face, hands and limbs of the medium of 
strange weals, patches and marks as of a bite from teeth. 
Eleonore herself is persuaded that all these happenings are 
the work of “Dracu,” bluntly the devil, a Roumanian 
phrase which takes us back to the early apocryphal Acts 
of St. George. It seems conceivable that the stigmatic 
markings may be in some sense artefact, especially if we 
admit the possibility of a subconscious temporary inhibition 
of all that shows outwardly. Ifa man who has taken an 
emetic can be hypnotized and the effect of the emetic can 
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be thereby suspended until he is dehypnotized again, 


there seems no reason why Eleonore should not bite or 
scratch herself, and then by some process of auto-suggestion 
delay the reaction which would normally make itself 
manifest upon the skin at once. One would like to know 
whether a bite-mark ever showed itself at the back of the 
neck or in other positions which the child could not reach 
with her teeth. The telekinetic phenomena, however, are 
much more difficult to explain. Marked coins disappear 
in broad daylight from a ledge upon which they had been 
securely placed out of reach and suddenly fall to the ground 
at a spot many feet away, while the child meanwhile is 
playing with a toy on the floor and witnesses standing close 
toher. Mr. Price seems justified in saying with regard to 
one of these incidents: “I am as convinced of the reality 
of this particular phenomenon as I am of the fact that I am 
breathing.” There were also some unaccountable dis- 
appearances of rings and metal letters, followed by equally 
surprising reappearances. It is frankly admitted that the 
child sometimes tricks, but we fully agree that this con- 
stitutes no proof that genuine phenomena do not occur. 


H, T. 


The Psalter in Life, Worship, and History. By Adam C, Welch, 
D.D. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 


T HESE four lectures, delivered to a body of Anglican 
students by a Presbyterian divine, are a fine piece of 
work. They are marked by a scholarship which is never 
allowed to conceal the important facts under a luxuriance 
of detail, and which is inspired and controlled by a deep 
and strong personal religion. The first lecture deals with 
the Psalter and Nature, and concludes: “He (the Psalmist) 
could see the universe as containing in itself the expression 
of the mind of God. And he could regard this world 
apart from man, or rather the world of which man is but 
a part, as a revelation of the divine thought.” The second 
lecture, the Psalter and History, vindicates the Jewish 
insistence upon God’s special revelation to Israel from the 
charge of a narrow nationalism by showing that it was 
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regarded by the Psalmist as a revelation of “ universal ” 
truth for the ultimate benefit of mankind. The third 
lecture discusses the part played by the Psalter in the 
worship of Israel, and the fourth lecture with the Psalter 
and the inner life. Incidentally Dr. Welch refutes the 
view which would bring down the composition of the 
Psalter to the Maccabean period. The unscientific objection 
of Protestantism to ritual worship injures to some extent 
the concluding lectures, though we are glad to see that 
Dr. Welch is at least dubious of the view that the prophets 
were opposed to the temple worship. The beautiful inter- 
pretation of Psalm 28-9 is, we think, mistaken in so far 
as it regards the subject of the Psalm as the theophany at 
Mount Sinai. Surely it is a thunderstorm viewed as a 
manifestation of the divine power and majesty. On p. 46 
the teaching of the Church is misrepresented. Catholic 
theology does not hold that “God throws on the scrap- 
heap . . . all who have not come into relation to the 
outward official Church.” Nor will the Catholic be con- 
tent to say, “ We can still use much of the Psalter.” The 
Church uses it all, interpreting certain difficult passages in 
the mystical sense traditionally handed down. Nor was 
Isaiah’s prophetic commission “ within the reach of all . . . 
conscious of the same unfitness for the divine presence ” 
(106). The prophetic charism has always been a special 
grace given to comparatively few. The Protestant dis- 
regard for the religious value and use of the body leads 
Dr. Welch to reject 4 priori the belief that “physical 
impurity” may unfit a man for the performance of some 
act of public worship. Bodily as well as spiritual reverence 
is due to holy things and functions. The allusion on 
p. 60 to “the resurrection on Olivet” is a curious slip. 
“ Acultic” (59) is scarcely English, and on p. 70 “rubric” 
is misused as synonymous with rite. But it would not be 
worth while to call attention to these blemishes, if the book 
as a whole were not so valuable as it is. We cannot 
appreciate the Psalter too highly or use it too much; and 
any book which, like the present, helps us to value and 
understand it deserves a hearty welcome. 
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Mind and Personality. By William Brown, M.D., D.Sc., Wilde 
Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 
Psycho-Therapist to King’s College Hospital. University of 
London Press, 12s, 6d, 


R. BROWN has made a valuable contribution to the 
study of psychology. The salient features of his 
treatment are breadth and balance. Only too often the 
psychologist approaches the human soul from one stand- 
point only—e.g., psycho-analysis—and violently forces the 
manifold phenomena of human psychology into the narrow 
category of a hypothesis derived from one very limited 
field of investigation. Dr. Brown studies the human mind 
from every standpoint, neglecting no branch of psycho- 
logical study. His breadth of treatment brings with it 
the balance which will not allow any hypothesis to claim 
more truth than the evidence appears to warrant. A 
psycho-therapist might be tempted to ascribe all wrong- 
doing to disease. Dr. Brown will have none of this shallow 
denial of one of our deepest convictions. ‘ Modern 
psychology does not contest the reality of moral responsi- 
bility. It holds the view that criminals suffering from 
certain forms of mental disease are less fully responsible 
for their acts than are normal people. But it certainly does 
not countenance the view that all criminals suffer from 
mental illness, nor that mental illness is an invariably 
sufficient excuse for crime” (93). This is typical of the 
sanity, the normality of Dr. Brown’s outlook. While 
using and valuing psycho-analysis, he will not explain away 
man’s normal and healthy instincts and beliefs as the effect 
of some perverse sexual complex. Similarly, while allowing 
to the full the value of suggestion, he rejects the facile view 
that mechanical auto-suggestion can take the place of will. 
Though his identification of character and will (135) is 
unsatisfactory, since character surely includes the cognitive 
and emotional aspects of mental life, the will is the most 
fundamental factor of personality; and Dr. Brown’s 
insistence on the supreme importance of training the will 
is as valuable as it is necessary, in days when psychologists 
and psycho-therapists are only too often inclined to pander 
to our laziness and weakness by offering pleasant quack 
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remedies for mental and moral ills in place of the ascetic 
training of character through the will which moralists of 
every school have hitherto regarded as indispensable. 
There is a certain looseness of construction in the book 
which makes it difficult for the reader to grasp Dr. Brown’s 
position as a whole. Some of the chapters—e.g., the 
study of Plato and Aristotle’s psychology and ethics, and 
the elaborate exposition of M. Bergson’s philosophy 
(Personality and Evolution)—are not integral portions of 
Dr. Brown’s edifice, but annexes which obstruct our view 
of the main building. 

As Dr. Brown shows, the methods of empirical 
psychology are insufficient for the complete study of the 
human soul. Psychology must be supplemented by meta- 
physics. Unfortunately Dr. Brown’s metaphysics are 
vague and insufficient. On some very important matters 
indeed his standpoint is definite and satisfactory. In spite 
of the misleading remark on p. 58, “ We regard the con- 
scious mind as a sequence of mental processes in time,” it 
becomes quite clear later that Dr. Brown believes in a 
unitary self. He also holds that values moral, esthetic, 
epistemological, and religious are apprehended as objec- 
tively valid and cannot be explained away as subjective 
illusions. Moreover, Dr. Brown believes that we are 
able to realize and share in these values by the free self- 
determination of the entire personality. Especially valu- 
able is his insistence on the normality, objective w= em 
and supreme value of religion. The attempt of certain 
psycho-analysts to explain religion as a persistent in- 
fantilism he rejects decisively as involving an illicit con- 
fusion of the pathological with the normal, in which the 
latter is explained by the former, and as contradicted by 
the result of actual analysis, which, far from abolishing 
belief in the patient, as would be the case were that belief 
an illusive survival of the infant’s mentality, leaves it 
stronger and purer than before. Dr. Brown dismisses in 
a contemptuous footnote the notion that “science and 
philosophy” have disproved immortality. And while 
denying that we have empirical scientific proof of survival, 
Dr. Brown founds belief in immortality on what is to some 
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its most satisfactory basis, the experienced power of the 
soul even in this life to transcend in some measure space 
and time by communion with eternal values and truths and 
with God Himself. All this is excellent, and should 
give pause to those belated critics who imagine that 
scientific psychology has exploded free-will, responsibility, 
religion, and the belief in immortality. But when Dr. 
Brown comes to ultimate questions—what in the last resort 
is the universe, the human person, God?—his trumpet 
gives an uncertain sound. He seems unable to make up 
his mind between theism and pantheism. On p. 257 he tells 
us that “religion is a useful attitude toward the universe 

. toward the totality of the universe”; and on p. 298 
that “religious experience arises so far as the individual is 
facing the totality of existence.” Here God seems to be 
identified with the universe asa whole. Indeed, on p. 290 
God is plainly identified with “the totality of reality.” 
Yet on p. 311 the object of religion is defined as “ the spirit 
or soul of the universe.” If still pantheism, this is a 
modified pantheism inconsistent with the thorough-going 
pantheism of the earlier definitions. And on pp. 313 and 
315 Dr. Brown speaks of a God who is plainly personal— 
the creator of “ individual agents.” Perhaps Dr. Brown’s 
position is a semi-pantheism which distinguishes between 
creatures and God, yet regards the former as necessary 
emanations of the latter in the course of His self-realization. 
The same obscurity—must we call it inconsistency >— 
besets Dr. Brown’s view of personality. ‘‘ Personality,” he 
writes, “is ‘appearance rather than complete reality ’ (307); 
‘finite personality must be appearance and not complete 
reality’? (290). Does the separate person, then, finally 
cease—absorbed into the All? The conclusion is not 
drawn. On the contrary, Dr. Brown is at pains to dis- 
tinguish personality from individuality, which he strangely 
regards as purely negative, and the individual is “to achieve 
personality.” He quotes with approval the dictum that 
“this world is the vale of soul-making,” and spiritual 
progress—growth in personality—is not absorption into 
the universe, but “union ever closer and deeper with the 
spirit of the universe” (290); “not a sinking into the 
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Nirvana of nothingness, but living the life of the universe ” 
(305). 

Dr. Brown, we think, does not deny the ultimate per- 
manence of the individual, but merely of the exclusive 
separateness which at present prevents perfect communion 
with God and with other souls. But if this is his meaning 
his language is unfortunate. Nor is his account of mysticism 
altogether satisfactory. He fails to discriminate sufficiently 
between the various forms and levels of mystical experience 
—e.g., “the real higher mystical experience” described on 
p. 291 is hardly more than the profession of a religious 
metaphysic—the adoption of a mental attitude favourable 
to mysticism; and this over-intellectual view of mysticism 
even leads Dr. Brown to define mystical experience as “a 
form of meditation” (281). Whatever would St. John of 
the Cross, or the authority to whom he makes appeal, 
St. Teresa, have thought of such a definition? Dr. 
Brown does well in emphasizing the importance of mystical 
experience, even for the understanding of human per- 
sonality in its deepest reality. But he would do better still 
if he studied more thoroughly and more accurately the 
descriptions and teaching of the great mystics. On the 
whole the present book is excellent so far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. When the traveller guided 
along the right roads has almost reached his goal, a fog 
descends and hides it from sight. 


In Defence of the Faith. By Charles Gardner. Basil Blackwell. 
12s. 6d. 


HE Faith defended by Mr. Gardner is not what 

Catholics understand by the Faith, but Anglo- 
Catholicism. The author does not attempt an organized 
apologia or even a full statement of his position. His 
book is a collection of essays strung together at random 
and for the most part criticisms of other forms of belief 
rather than a defence of his own. The positions attacked 
are Modernism in its various forms and Catholicism— 
* Modern Romanism,” Mr. Gardner calls it. There is a 
chapter devoted chiefly to a clever exposition and criticism 
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of the views of Dean Inge. With much of this the Catholic 
will sympathize, and there is an acute sentence which goes 
to the root of the matter. ‘The inadequacy of dogma 
forced St. Anselm and the Modernists to opposite con- 
clusions. He considered that dogma was less than truth; 
they, though they do not say it, that truth is less than 
dogma.” A chapter entitled “Some Women Rebels” is 
an interesting sketch of Miss Harriet Martineau, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and one or two other women of note 
who rejected Christianity. Surely a side-issue of little 
relevance to the present religious situation. Equally 
desultory is the chapter on Protestantism—mere sketches 
of Protestant leaders of the more or less remote past. 
These chapters have the air of independent essays, inter- 
esting in themselves, but forced into the loose texture of 
this rambling work. Looseness of thought is, indeed, the 
great fault of the book. There is much that is true, much 
that is well said, but no thorough-going or constructive 
thought. How shallow the reassertion on p. 5 of the 
Luther myth, long since exploded by the research of 
Denifle. Equally naive is the acceptance of Sabatier’s 
picture of St. Francis as a genuine portrait of the saint 
(89-90). Sabatier’s liberal Protestant St. Francis finds 
little credit with the competent historian. To dub Bremond 
a Modernist (30) is a libel which calls for retractation and 
apology. But it is typical of that careless laxity which 
spoils Mr. Gardner’s work. No careful student of mys- 
ticism would allow that Bunyan’s Grace Abounding 
describes the Dark Night. It is a preconversion experience 
exaggerated and distorted by the scrupulosity of a con- 
science left without guidance. As we should expect, the 
author is most shallow and loose-thinking when he attacks 
the Catholic Church. Much of his chapter on Modern 
Romanism is devoted to criticism of Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
and Mr. Hilaire Belloc. This is mere trifling with the 
issue. Demolish both these brilliant men, and the claims 
of the Church would remain exactly what they were. 
Incidentally the personal remark about Mr. Chesterton on 
Pp. 90 is in the worst taste and unworthy of a book which 
usually moves on a higher level. 
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The Spiritual Armour, by St. Catherine of Bologna, together with 
the Way of the Cross, by Blessed Angela of Foligno. ‘Vrans- 
lated from the Italian by Alan G. McDougall. Burns Oates 


and Washbourne. Is. 


Tus is a short but beautiful ascetic treatise by a little 
known St. Catherine, an abbess of Poor Clares in the 
fifteenth century. But it is an ascetic, not a mystical 
treatise, and therefore does not justify the translator’s 
claim that St. Catherine stands “in the front rank of the 
Church’s mystics” with St. Catherine of Siena and St. 
Catherine of Genoa. Nothing by B. Angela of Foligno 
needs recommendation to the student of mysticism. But 
the part makes the reader desire the whole. When will 
the authentic text of B. Angela be accessible in an English 


dress? 


Thiers and the French Monarchy. By John M. Allison. 
Constable and Co. 


The powerful if not very loveable personality of Thiers 
is the central figure in a clear and well-drawn picture of 
French history during the reigns of Charles X and Louis 
Philippe. It is a pity that the author has tried to enliven 
his book by an artifically clever and snappy style. And 
can we speak of psycho-analysis in 1822 (p. 29)? 


L’ Histoire du Poverello d’Assise Racontée a la Jeunesse. Par 
Vittorio Facchinetti, O.F.M.; traduction de l|’Italien par 
Ph. Masoyer. P. Lethielleux. 


This delightful book is by no means only for the 
young. Readers of any age will enjoy the story of St. 
Francis, told with the simplicity which alone befits its 
subject, often in the very words of the Fioretti. The 
illustrations, though produced in an unpleasant purple 
tint, are excellent—reproductions of Giotto’s frescoes, 
photographs of Franciscan sites, and, most valuable of all, 
the earliest and most authentic likeness of the saint which 
serves as a frontispiece. 
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Idylls of Old Hungary. 4 M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). Sheed and Ward. 6s. 

These delightful stories are a vivid picture of a state of 
society, which if, like all else human, it had its faults— 
e.g., hatred and intolerance of Jews and bad housing of 
labourers (these are admitted in this book), perhaps also 
the unyielding insistence on sixteen quarterings as the 
patent of a gentleman—was beautiful, dignified in the best 
sense of the word, cultured, and, however imperfectly, far 
more Christian than the commercialized society and pseudo- 
civilization which has taken its place. Beautiful stories 
beautifully told—we hope they will be widely read. 


Early Tudor Drama: Medwall, the Rastells, Heywood, and the 
More Circle. By A. W. Reed, M.A., D.Lit., University 
Reader in English Language and Literature, King’s College, 
London. Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. 

The title is somewhat misleading. Drama as represented 
by Medwall and John Heywood occupies only two of the 
seven chapters. The book is, in fact, a medley of varied 
information concerning the relatives and dependants of 
B. Thomas More. The items are all of interest, and must 
be known to very few—by-paths of Tudor research. John 
Rastell’s attempted voyage to Newfoundland, which ended 
in his being marooned at Waterford; Heywood’s noble and 
pathetic yet amusing letter to Burleigh from his exile at 
Antwerp for the Faith (on this occasion Burleigh treated 
a Papist with unusual and surprising consideration); the 
entertaining rogueries, apparently authentic, of the widow 
Edyth; and a minute account of the censorship in the reign 
of Henry VIII, are among the many interesting subjects 
treated with expert knowledge in this book. 


The Lyfe of Saynt Radegunde. Edited from the copy in Jesus 
College Library by V. Brittain, M.A. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 

When Bishop Alcock suppressed the Benedictine Con- 
vent of St. Radegund at Cambridge to replace it by Jesus 
College, the event appears to have stimulated a monk of 
Chester, by name Henry Bradshaw, to compose a metrical 
life of the saint, printed by Pynson somewhere between 
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1508 and 1527, and now reprinted from one of the two 
surviving copies. St. Radegund was a French Queen of 
the Merovingian Period, who later became a nun. With 
no pretensions to high poetic merit, the monk’s life is 
marked by a naive charm and a simple devotion. We 
may deplore the Manichzan touch with which the historic 
truth that the brutal murder of her brother by a husband 
no better than a debauched savage finally caused and justi- 
fied the flight of Radegund into a cloister is distorted into 
a refusal to fulfil her marriage vow. 


The Valley of Arno: A Study of its Geography, History, and 
Works of Art. By Edward Hutton. Constable. 

Those fortunate enough to be able to visit the Valley of 
the Arno with leisure, opportunity, and vigour to explore it 
from source to sea could desire no better guide than Mr. 
Hutton’s book. But they would certainly wish to have it 
in an easily portable form and at a lower price. Others will 
find much of the book a tedious catalogue of works of art 
they cannot possibly remember, and which has little mean- 
ing except as a travelling companion. No doubt there are 
passages—notably the charming description of La Verna— 
enjoyable even in England. But they occupy only a frac- 
tion of the book. Certainly Mr. Hutton has done all he 
can—his English is excellent, his manner delightful. But 
no literary power can make a guide-book interesting away 
from the localities with which it deals. 


Emily Davies and Girton College. By Barbara Stephen. 
Constable and Co. 2Is. 

The devotee of feminism or education will no doubt 
enjoy reading this full and well-written biography of a 
pioneer of higher education for women, even to the extent 
of some 372 closely printed pages. But its appeal is special. 
If Miss Davies cannot fail to secure the esteem of all who 
may read her life for the devoted and hard struggle which 
she waged so bravely and skilfully and to so successful an 
issue, she lacks the attraction of the fascinating personality 
which would appeal to those with no particular interest in 
her life-work. 
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The Week: An Essay on the Origin and Development of the 
Seven-Day Cycle. By F. H. Colson, M.A. Cambridge: 


University Press. §s. 


An ideal monograph, scholarly, cautious, and conclusive. 
No one who wishes to know all that can be known of the 
origin and original meaning of our week and the names of 
its days can dispense with this book. Mr. Colson proves 
that the week came into vogue unofficially during the first 
centuries of the Christian era under the combined influence 
of the Jewish Sabbath and the planetary week of the 
astrologer. The exact significance of the latter, in particu- 
lar the reason for ascribing each day to its particular planet, 
is explained at length, also (so far as the very scanty 
evidence permits) the reasons for the partial or complete 
adoption or translation of the Roman planetary names by 
the nations of Modern Europe. The solitary flaw in the 
book is Mr. Colson’s treatment of the Christian Sunday. 
The tone of his remarks is not altogether pleasing, and 
elaborate reasons, partly astrological, are advanced to 
explain the Christian observance of Sunday, which is surely 
sufficiently explained by the fact that the Resurrection took 
place on the first day of the week. 


The Princess Biaslantt. By Agube Gudsow. With an Introduc- 
tion by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, William Heinemann, 
3s. 6d. 

This folk-tale of the Caucasus, told by a native in 
an English which, whatever its defects, is very creditable 
to a foreigner, throws many interesting sidelights on the 
customs and sentiments of the Christian and Mohammedan 
natives of the Caucasus, but as a story is of little merit— 
disjointed, far-fetched, and without interest of character or 
situation. 


The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Jesu Christ. By Nicholas 
Love, Prior of Mount Grace Charterhouse, 1410-1421. 
Edited by a Monk of Parkminster. Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne (Orchard Series X). 5s. and 7s, 6d. 


A delightful series of meditations on Our Lord’s life, 
adapted from the Meditationes Vite Christi, the work of 
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an anonymous Franciscan monk, ascribed to St. Bonaven- 
tura. Those who can find any life of Christ other than 
those written by the Four Evangelists tolerable will enjoy 
Nicholas Love’s work, inspired as it is by a simple and 
fresh devotion and expressed in the beautiful English 
which has charmed so many readers in Hilton, Rolle and 
Dame Julian. The passage in which the author describes 
his mystical experience of union with Jesus in the con- 
templation of the Blessed Sacrament is at once an im- 
portant document for the student of mystical theology and 
a singularly beautiful description. 


Saint Peter’s Hymns. Cayme Press. 


Hardly hymns—rather sacred poems. We cannot be- 
lieve they would sing well. But as sacred poems charm- 
ing. There is nothing of the sickly and exaggerated 
sentiment too common in modern Catholic hymnody. 
Restraint and simplicity distinguish these verses, and a 
breath of the homely piety of the old world has passed 


over them. 


The Glories of Glastonbury: Her Legends, History, and Saints. 
By Armine Le Strange Campbell. Sheed and Ward. 
2s. Od. 112 pp. 


This attractive little book fills a real gap in English 
Catholic literature. In a short introductory note Miss 
Le Strange Campbell says that her aim has been to present 
“a simple and popular narrative of the legends and history 
connected with the ancient shrine of Glastonbury.” This 
aim is perhaps not quite so simple and easy to fulfil as 
might appear. Miss Campbell has certainly succeeded 
perfectly in her task. The book is beautifully written, 
and the atmosphere of devotion and mystery suggested by 
the very name of the Abbey of Glaston is most skilfully, 
because so simply and directly, conveyed. The charm of 
the text is enhanced by the admirable pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of Mrs. K. R. Banks. 











DECISIONS OF ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Tue Acta Apostolice Sedis for December, 1926, opens 
with the text of the Holy Father’s Encyclical on the 
position in Mexico. After enumerating many of the 
tyrannous acts which have formed part of the campaign 
for the extirpation of Catholicism undertaken by the Calles 
Government, high praise is given to the Mexican hierarchy 
and people, especially to the Catholic associations into which 
these latter have been formed—the Federation for the 
Defence of Religious Liberty, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Association of Catholic Youth, etc.—for their heroic 
resistance even unto death. The Pope recalls all that the 
Church has done for the civilization of Mexico and Latin 
America since the fifteenth century, and invokes our Lady 
of Guadalupe, the national Patron, to aid and strengthen 
her clients during the fury of the storm. 

The Encyclical is followed by a Motu Proprio, con- 
stituting a permanent Missionary Museum at the Vatican, 
as an outcome of the successful Exhibition held in Rome 
during the Holy Year. There is the usual batch of terri- 
torial rearrangements, mostly concerned on this occasion 
with Greece. The Rota publishes a summary of the evidence 
in the Marlborough-Vanderbilt nullity suit. A special 
issue of the Acta, dated December 31, reports the Con- 
sistory of December 20, and the creation of Cardinals Lauri 
and Gamba; the same issue contains the decree of the 
Holy Office condemning the Action Frangaise and certain 
works of M. Charles Maurras. 

In January appears the Pope’s letter to Cardinal Andrieu, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, which accompanied the decree of 
condemnation of L’ Action; and also the text of the agree- 
ments between the Vatican and the Quai d’Orsay as to the 
restoration of “liturgical honours” to French diplomatic 
representatives in countries included in the French religious 
protectorate. By a Decree of the Congregation of Rites, 
the last Sunday but one of October is set aside henceforth 
as a special day of prayer and intercession for missions; 
the collect pro Propagatione fidei is to be said pro re gravi 
at Masses on that day; sermons are to be preached on the 
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work of the Propagation of the Faith; and a plenary indul- 
gence is granted on the usual conditions to all who on that © 
day make their Communion and pray for the conversion of _ 
unbelievers. As a result of the bestowal of the dignity of | 
Doctor of the Church on St. John of the Cross, certain | 
changes are ordered to be made in his Mass and Office; 
and the Feast of St. Peter Canisius is ordered to be cele- | 
brated by the whole Church as a double on April 27, with | 
the Office and Mass of the Common of Doctors, apart from | 
the Lessons and Collect. An indulgence of 300 days is | 
granted for the recitation of the Act of Consecration to the © 
Sacred Heart which was promulgated at the institution of © 
the Feast of Christ the King. A list is given of the causes | 
which are to be dealt with by the Congregation of Rites 
in 1927, among which appear the names of Elisabeth Canori | 
Mora, Gemma Galgani, and Catherine Labouré. 

In February is published the text of His Holiness’ | 
autograph letter to Cardinal Gasparri dealing with the 
Catholic Boy Scouts in Italy and the Government organiza- 
tion known as the “ Balilla.” The Scout organizations in 
cities of less than 20,000 inhabitants are dissolved; the ~ 
others are left free to continue, with their old name of 
Esploratort Catolict. In March the Congregation of the 
Council issues a decree laying down the rules to be observed 
by priestg who act as teachers in schools. 

The expansion of the Faith in Asia and America is © 
evidenced by the fact that all the issues of the Acta here | 
reviewed contain decrees relating to the erection of new, 
or the division of existing, dioceses and vicariates; the 
progress of ecclesiastical organization in China and Brazil 
is especially noteworthy. In the former country the new 
Vicariate of Haimen, formed by the division of that of 
Nanking, is committed to the care of the native clergy. 






































The Converts’ Aid 
Society 


Founded by the late Cardinal Vaughan 


President : 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL BOURNE 


Vice-Presidents : 
The Archbishops and Bishops of England, Scotland 
and Wales 


IS IN VERY URGENT 
NEED OF FUNDS 


Balance in Bank, January Ist, 1927 -. £15 13s. 4d. 
Grants in 1926 nearly £5,000. 





Wanted 20,000 new Annual Subscribers 





Leaflets, explaining the aims and objects of the Society, 
free on application. 


For the love of Our Crucified Lord 
we beg generous help. 


Secretary: F. W. CHAMBERS, 
20, Holmes Road, Twickenham, Middlesex. 
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